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Our Common 


“Buy American" 


Obligation 


Those who weave liturgical fabrics, the stores which 
distribute them, and the end users who buy them—all have 
a common obligation: to see that such textiles conform with 
the age-old tradition which decrees that only the FINEST 
fabrics are worthy of use in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


As manufacturers of the finest fabrics for Vestments and 
Altar Draperies woven anywhere in the world, Allen Silk 
Mills solemnly obligates itself to (1) use only the choicest 
yarns and the fastest dyes obtainable; (2) to make available 
to Church Goods Dealers the widest assortments of patterns 
and colors on the market; and (3) to GUARANTEE without 


reservation every yard of goods produced on its looms. 


How may Church Goods Dealers and their customers, 
most of whom are unfamiliar with the technical aspects of 
textile fabrication, fulfill their part of the common obligation 
to the Church? Their one sure safeguard against sub-standard 
materials, especially those produced behind the Iron Curtain, 
is to put their confidence in the name ALLEN. "The Liturgy 
Lives in the Weave." 

Allen Silk Mills weaves Liturgical Fabrics exclusively. 
These materials are woven on American-built looms operated 
by skilled American workers whose wages are paid in sound 
American dollars. There are no foreign-made fabrics that 
can begin to compare with them. Allen will never compromise 
with the quality of its products to compete with cheap im- 
portations. Indeed, whenever our continuing program of 
technological research discloses methods for making them 
better, Allen will be the first to adopt them. 


ef 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


— lamifac recs 
7 . 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


Trade Mark Reg, 608 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 
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WT ORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


THE NCEA FOCUSES ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Tue NATIONAL CatTnoLic EpucATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
has just established a section to plan a program for all 
the exceptional children in the parochial schools through- 
out the country. This move will help to focus the atten- 
tion of the Catholic educational world on the problem of 
providing adequate education for the exceptional child. 
The Reverend William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., of New 
York City, is an apostle in this field. “If we are to pro- 
vide a parochial school education for ‘all of God’s chil- 
dren’ and have ‘every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,’ ” writes Father Jenks in THe Catuotic Epu- 
cator (April 1952) “our teaching nuns and brothers 
must be trained to care for the individual differences 
that exist among children. Further training is necessary 
if teachers of normal children are to instruct exceptional 
children. Our Catholic schools are doing an outstanding 
piece of work in instructing normal children. They are 
now called upon to do a normal job in instructing excep- 
tional children. . . . Some of these atypical children 
need special attention in the regular classroom, others 
need special classes or special schools, while all need 
trained, certified teachers, fulfilling the requirements of 
their state departments of education.” 

His work and his writings over the past several years 
have made Father Jenks a proponent of extraordinary 
measures to meet the problem. He stirred interest among 
the members of the NCEA, convinced them that they 
should take action, and the happy result is the establish- 
ing of this new department. Father Jenks has been 
placed in charge of the Department of Special Educa- 
tion, according to an announcement made by Monsignor 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary-general. 

The NCEA as an association has been growing stead- 
ily since it was founded in 1904. Originally it consisted 
of only three departments: College, Parish School, and 
Seminary. Since then departments and sections have 
been added, so that the Association up to the present 
included six departments: Major Seminary, Minor 
Seminary, College and University, Secondary School, 
School Superintendents’, and Elementary School; and 
two sections: Deaf Education and Blind Education. 
These latter two will be included in the newly formed 
Department of Special Education, the seventh depart- 
ment in the National Catholic Educational Association. 

Handicapping conditions have no respect for race, 
color or creed, and our parochial school system has its 
quota of exceptional children. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has stated that 12.4 per cent of all the children 
of school age are either physically or mentally handi- 
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capped. Perhaps this is better understood when we say 
that one of every eight pupils enrolled in our schools 
suffers from some physical or mental handicap. Since 
these children cannot adapt themselves to the currricu- 
lum, the curriculum must be adjusted to them. 

Father Jenks’ problem is now to plan a program for 
all groups of exceptional children in the parochial school 
system; namely, the mentally retarded and the slow 
learners; the speech defective; the blind and the par- 
tially seeing ; the deaf and the hard of hearing; the so- 
cially maladjusted ; the homebound child; the hospital- 
ized child; and the emotionally disturbed ; the children 
with lowered vitality ; the gifted and the crippled. Some 
of these children need special services, others special 
classes, others special attention in the regular classes; 
while all need specially trained teachers not only to 
instruct them in their religion, but also to teach them 
the elementary and secondary school subjects. 

Father Jenks is well known throughout the country 
as director of the Visually Handicapped Institute at the 
Catholic University of America, where teachers from 
all parts of the country and abroad learn to instruct the 
partially seeing child, with 20/70 vision, who uses large 
print books; and the blind child who reads braille. He 
also directs a yearly workshop on special education of 
the exceptional child at the Catholic University where 
teachers get an orientation in the field of special educa- 
tion, and where all the groups of exceptional children 
are considered. Readers of THe CaTHoLtic EpucAToR 
will remember his two articles (April and May 1952) 
on “Special Education in Catholic Schools.” 

Among his many other priestly duties, Father 
Jenks is the representative of the International Catholic 
Child Bureau at the United Nations; a member of the 
President’s Committee for the Physically Handicapped ; 
and is engaged in organizing retreats in various parts of 
the country for the Catholic children in State schools 
for the blind, and the Catholic adults among the 308,000 
blind persons in the country. 

His zeal, experience, and wisdom qualify him to head 
this new movement in the NCEA. He pleads in THE 
CatHoLic Epucator (May 1952, p. 491), “that im- 
mediate action be taken by our parochial school authori- 
ties to start special classes with trained nuns in centrally 
located parochial schools to care for and educate our 
exceptional children who are now either in the regular 
classes or excluded from our parochial schools, so that 
no child on account of his physical or mental handicap 
must be deprived of a parochial school education.” 
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THE LAY TEACHER 
IN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


WueEN Pope Pius XI GAVE Us HIS CLASSIC DESCRIPTION 
of good teachers, in his encyclical on The Christian 
Education of Youth, he added a sentence, not quoted 
quite so frequently, that expresses his appreciation of 
the contribution that lay teachers make in the field of 
Catholic education. “Indeed it fills Our Soul,” writes the 
Holy Father, “with consolation and gratitude for the 
Divine Goodness to see, side by side with religious 
men and women engaged in teaching, such a large num- 
ber of excellent lay teachers.” His Holiness assumes 
that those lay men and women who offer themselves as 
teachers are thoroughly prepared and well grounded in 
the matter they have to teach; that they possess the 
intellectual and moral qualifications required by their 
important office ; that they cherish a pure and holy love 
for the youths confided to them, because they love Jesus 
Christ and His Church, of which these are the children 
of predilection; and that they have therefore sincerely 
at heart the true good of family and country. 

There is no doubt that the highest motives prompt 
zealous lay men and women to offer their services in a 
field to which there is little material attraction. Our 
Blessed Lord points the way for the vocation of teacher 
when he tells His disciples “Come, follow Me,” “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach,” and “I have come that they may 
have Life.” The lay teacher approaches his work with 
the conviction that his teaching chore is a task that must 
be done in a manner worthy of its sacred character. 
“The spirit back of the work is always the same,” wrote 
Doctor George Johnson many years ago (Common- 
weal, 1926) ; “it must be done as perfectly as possible 
because nothing shoddy or second-rate is worthy of the 
Master whom (the teacher) serves.” 

Mrs. James Nelson Welch, chairman of the Lay 
Teachers’ Guild in the archdiocese of St. Louis, has 
written a splendid essay on the place of the lay teacher 
in the parochial school (NCEA Bulletin, Nov. 1953). 
The teacher should feel, she tells us, that teaching is— 
of all the possible good jobs in the world—the one most 
unportant to be done. Our Lord’s command: “Go ye... 
and teach .. .” is a personal directive to be followed 
without consideration of cost or difficulty. The contribu- 
tion which lay teachers are making is considerable, and 
should be universally recognized. In the field of higher 
education lay teachers have made up an appreciable per- 
centage of our Catholic college faculties for many years. 
The expanding school population at the elementary and 
secondary levels make it absolutely essential “that we 
have an increasing number of thoroughly qualified lay 
teachers with a lively faith in their vocation to serve 
under Christ the Teacher and an obedient cooperation 
with the religious teachers who will by the grace and 
goodness of God continue to make. up the larger per- 
centage of our teaching faculties.” 

If teaching the young is Christ’s own work, it must 
have its roots deep in solid truth with the emphasis on 
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principles rather than on superficial methods. There is 
danger that an excess of emphasis on teaching methods 
will send our young people forth with diplomas “which 
signify that they know a great deal about how to make 
a living and very little about how to live.” The Church 
yields to no one in its recognition of the necessity of 
good methods of teaching, but She can never forget that 
the primary motive in the education of the young is the 
development of the Christ-life in the soul of each child, 
Above all, the child must be taught to recognize and 
to love truth. 

Mrs. Welch emphasizes the fact that “the most im- 
portant responsibility peculiar to the lay teacher lies, 
perhaps surprisingly, in the spiritual field. Too many 
modern Catholics seem to think that the Church has 
two brands of religion; one top grade brand for Re- 
ligious, the other slightly inferior but also much less 
expensive for the laity. Christ’s call to sanctity was not 
only to Religious but to the laity, and perhaps the lay 
teacher by example and precept is in the best position to 
teach this vital truth.” 

Mrs. Welch emphasizes the fact that the qualified lay 
teacher in the Catholic school system is a teacher in no 
way inferior to the religious teacher beside whom he 
works. The lay teacher must be placed—so far as the 
classroom is concerned—on the same basis as the re- 
ligious teacher. The program should in no way suggest 
that the lay teacher is inferior simply because he is a 
lay teacher. As personal director of lay teachers in the 
archdiocese of St. Louis, Mrs. Welch spares no effort 
to integrate the lay teachers into the Catholic school 
system. The day is past when the lay teacher can be 
looked upon as a temporary substitute or stopgap. The 
lay teacher is with us to stay; we must expend the 
same solicitude upon his preparation for the work of 
teaching as we have devoted to the preparation of the 
teaching Sister. The welfare of our schools and the wel- 
fare of our children, their spiritual welfare in particular, 
demands this. 


PARENTS ARE TEACHERS TOO 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE WILL BE GRATEFUL TO THE 
writer in The Liguorian (September 1953) who gave 
from a Liguorian pamphlet a series of ten rules that 
may well serve as directives to parents who have chil- 
dren enrolled in school. 

1. Instruct your child, before he starts to school and 
repeatedly after he is in school, that he must obey his 
teachers, study the lessons given, and practice good 
behavior, because this is your wish and command. 

2. Take a personal and detailed interest in your 
child’s report cards, thus giving him to understand that 
his progress and behavior in school are matters ovef 
which you keep the closest watch. 

3. Never take sides openly with your child against 
the authorities at school. The authorities are usually in 
the right, and even when they err, they merit prope 
respect of both parent and child. (Cont. on page 374) 
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all the efforts an institution makes to be what it 
ought to be, plus all the efforts to get the public to know 
what it is. Our work of Christian education is worthy 
of all efforts we can expend to bring it to public 
attention. 


oo RELATIONS HAS BEEN DEFINED as the sum of 








Stress on Leadership, Responsibility, Courtesy 

One of the least known vehicles in good public rela- 
tions for secondary schools, and one therefore, little 
appreciated for its great potential is the Junior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Throughout the Junior ROTC 
training emphasis is placed on properly integrating this 
training with academic instruction, with particular stress 
on the elements of leadership, responsibility, and cour- 
tesy. This training is one of the very excellent and 
readily available means of bringing the school to the 
various “publics,” and in turn of bringing these “publics” 
to know the school and the contribution it is making 
to the community. 

High schools which presently have the satisfaction of 
possessing the Junior ROTC can rightfully consider 
themselves fortunate indeed, for in recent years no new 
wits are being activated. The expansion of the Senior 
ROTC units in the colleges has caused this retrench- 
ment, not only curtailing the initiation of new units, but 
even causing cutbacks in personnel assigned to the Junior 
unit program. The military personnel caught in the so- 
called European and Korean “pipe-lines” is likewise 
creating the manpower shortage problem momentarily, 
though the solution which is just short of realization may 
once again normalize this situation. 

On the other hand, members of the U. S. Congress 
have repeatedly considered making the Junior ROTC 
mandatory for all high school students, in lieu of univer- 
sal military training, giving added proof of the meritori- 
ous opinion in which these men on Capitol Hill hold the 
work done in this program of building leaders and 
soldiers of the future. Strangely enough in this connec- 
tion, the usual hue and cry about federal aid to private 
schools has never once reared its ugly head. 

After outlining a short history of the development of 
ROTC training, I purpose to show how the activities 
of the Junior ROTC unit which has been active at 
Central Catholic High School, in San Antonio, Texas, 
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Principal, Central Catholic High School, San Antonio 2, Texas 


JUNIOR ROTC UNIT 


A Public Relations Medium 


have been efficient and forceful as vehicles of good public 
relations. 


Historical Note 

Since the Junior ROTC program may be only slightly 
familiar to many secondary school educators, perhaps a 
brief sketch of its developments will be helpful, before 
we consider its possible role in public relations. 

The first institution which prescribed military train- 
ing as part of its curriculum was the American Literary, 
Scientific and Military Academy, now Norwich Univer- 
sity, in Northfield, Vermont. It was founded in 1819 
by a Captain Alden Partridge, former superintendent 
of the U. S. Military Academy. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps as it is known 
today was authorized by the National Defense Act of 
1916. The first 190 officers commissioned under the 
program graduated in 1920. 

Since the passage of this act in 1916, the ROTC has 
been the chief source of the nation’s reserve officers. 
Approximately 150,000 such officers were commissioned 
by 1949. Between 1920 and 1949 over 2,000,000 ROTC 
enrollees received some basic military training. During 
World War II, some 100,000 graduates of ROTC served 
in the armed forces, covering themselves with glory on 
the many fields of warfare. At present some 385 educa- 
tional institutions offer Army ROTC training. These 
include 218 civilian colleges, 8 military colleges, 10 mili- 
tary junior colleges, 34 military preparatory schools, 
and 97 secondary schools or school systems.* Of the 
institutions having ROTC units, 127 are privately con- 
trolled, 8 are municipal colleges, 83 are public high 
schools and 14 are Catholic or private high schools. 
The total enrollment in the Junior ROTC throughout 
the nation is 197,313. In the Fourth Army area (Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana) there are a total of 12 Junior 
ROTC units representing 35 individual schools with an 
enrollment of approximately 9,000 students. To admin- 
ister the Junior ROTC program in the Fourth Army 
area requires a current assignment of 46 officers and 
109 enlisted men. The minimum instruction prescribed 
for Junior ROTC units in an academic year was until 





*Pamphlet, “Learn Today, Lead Tomorrow in the Army 
ROTC,” prepared by Office of the Executive for Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs, Special Staff, Dep’t of Army. 
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recently 96 hours; since the opening of the academic 


year of 1953 the number of hours has been reduced by 
approximately one-half. 


Purpose of the Junior ROTC 


The prime purpose of the Junior ROTC is to lay the 
foundation of intelligent citizenship and character train- 
ing. Personal characteristics which receive special atten- 
tion from the instructors are: leadership, respect for 
authority, precision in following orders, orderliness in 
personal appearance, and courtesy in relations with in- 
structors and fellow-cadets. Excellent deportment re- 
sulting from the manly discipline which is insisted on 
is the hallmark of the Junior ROTC cadet. 

Students are eligible to belong to a Junior ROTC 
unit if they are citizens of the United States, are not 
under 14 years of age, and are physically able to com- 
plete the 3-year course which is offered on the high 
school level. 

Subjects taught in the three year period include a) 
leadership, b) drill, c) exercise of command, d) weapons 
and marksmanship and e) physical development. One- 
half unit of credit per year is allowed students who 
take Junior ROTC, to be counted towards graduation, 
though colleges do not accept it for entrance credits. 
Some colleges allow students who have taken three years 
of high school ROTC to skip the first of two years of 
basic training demanded in the Senior ROTC period of 
training. Recently however, colleges have changed policy 
on this one year of credit allowance, demanding that 
students, even those who have had high school or Junior 
ROTC, take the full four year complement of training, 
claiming that otherwise these students lose the chance 
to exert the leadership and maturity of students who are 
seniors academically but are beyond military utility. 


Religious Activities 

The real test of Catholicism:of a school is to be found 
in its curriculum, says Rev. Walter McManus.’ It de- 
serves to be called Catholic if its subject matter and 


school activities are organized for the purpose of indy. 
ing Christian understandings. He further maintains tha 
Catholicism should be made known to non-Catholic 
through persons and institutions which dramatize the 
synthesis between religion and life. No better way ¢ 
bringing the Church and the Catholic school to the publi 
can be devised, and thus effect better understandings 
than by appearing repeatedly and in great force whep. 
ever opportunity presents itself. 

At Central Catholic High School, the Junior ROTC 
is our finest vehicle in this regard at such times as 
October’s Christ the King Procession, when the greg 
mass of Catholics turn out to give honor to their King 
At such a time the unit’s officers serve as guard of honor 
to the Most Blessed Sacrament. May Day crowning; 
of our Blessed Lady, participation in “living rosary’ 
ceremonies, or marching through the city streets ¢ 
masse to a downtown church for the celebration of Mass 
on Founder’s Day are additional occasions for social 
interpretation of the school to the community. Good 
will thus created cements public relations. 


Community Relations 

Proof that time for a vigorous apostolate for the 
Catholic secondary school is at hand, and that our friends 
of other faiths are fair-minded enough to have us par- 
ticipate in community activities, is found in the many 
occasions when the Junior ROTC unit, better than any 
other organization in the school, can and does represent 
us. 

Each city has its own special festive occasion, whether 
it be the Turkey Trot, or Strawberry or Onion Festival 
or Tulip Time, or Mardi Gras, or Fiesta time. If we 
Catholics are community-conscious we are going to par- 
ticipate in these festivities as often as we can reasonably 
do so. Armistice Day, Armed Services Day, standard 
days for parades sponsored or instigated by the various 
components of the armed services, find our ROTC unit 


2“The Catholic Secondary School and the Community,” Work- 
shop Proceedings, Catholic U. America, 1948, p. 11. 


The ROTC company marches down the main street of San Antonio (Houston Street) during a public parade participated in by Central 
Catholic High School of San Antonio, Texas. Such 2 service spells success for good public relations. 
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The military band of Central Catholic 
High School, San Antonio, Texas, 
here shown in dress blues, participates 
in a public parade. 


marching through the streets of San Antonio. In 1952, 
on United Nations’ Day, we brought the community, 
civic and fraternal organizations’ representatives, armed 
services men from the air force, navy, marines and army, 
to our school. Flags of the United Nations were loaned 
tous by the Fourth Army Headquarters. The mayor of 
San Antonio and the deputy chief of staff of the Fourth 
Army spoke at a full ROTC review. Parents, friends, 
representatives from various schools, along with execu- 
tives of the mothers’ and fathers’ clubs, were guests of 
honor on the reviewing stand, where also sat some 
twenty-five military representatives from twelve foreign 
nations. 

American Education Week was similarly signalized 
with teacher and student representatives honored at an 
ROTC review. The superintendent of public schools of 
the city responded to words of welcome by the school 
principal. The ceremony concluded with school repre- 
sentatives passing through a cordon of flags of all the 


schools present to the cafeteria where a social hour 
followed. 


Social Activities 


The highlight of the social calendar for the Junior 
ROTC cadets is their annual military ball. A queen and 
ahalf-dozen attendants, escorted by cadet officers, enter 
the gaily bedecked and festooned auditorium to the tune 
of ruffles and flourishes, and proceed to the stage through 
a double line of cadets. Here the professor of military 
science and tactics crowns the happy queen, and after 
refreshments are served by the members of the social 
committee of the Mothers’ Club, the dance proceeds on 
its gay way. Good fellowship and camaraderie are 
fostered on this occasion to which cadet officers from 
other public and private schools are invited. Ranking 
officers from neighboring army posts and officers on 
duty in the Senior ROTC units are also guests of honor 


as well as the members of our own ROTC staff and 
their wives. 


Summer camp, Camp Santone in our vicinity, offers 
additional opportunity for cadets to socialize with stu- 
dents from other schools while they pursue training 
opportunities to fit them for specialized work in the year 
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to follow. The spirit of school loyalty and competition 
with other skilled performers for awards, promotions, 
and citations for special skills helps develop good human 
and perforce public relations for the students from the 
various schools, private and public. Recreational oppor- 
tunities also include dances on the week-ends; ideal 
atmosphere and chaperonage exist while the young 
people enjoy themselves. 


Musical Activities 

Perhaps the most often seen, surely the most often 
heard group of the Junior ROTC organization is the 
band. Besides playing for the usual weekly review, at 
which time visiting dignitaries and former staff mem- 
bers are honored, the band performs for many special 
occasions. Such events, as varied as a Knights of Colum- 
bus parade previous to a Communion Mass and break- 
fast, a concert for Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club groups, or 
participation at parish festivals, always find the musical 
arm of the Junior ROTC organization willing and able 
to perform. Performing at pep rallies before athletic con- 
tests, marching at half-time of football games, represent- 
ing the school at the Texas Fiesta or the Fiesta Flam- 
beau—parades commemorative of Texas independence 
—are all taken in stride by the band. 


Service Activities 

Service spells success for good public relations, and 
the Junior ROTC spells out the entire alphabet of rendi- 
tion to the various school’s “publics.” Whether it be 
ushering for the Catholic laymen’s forum, or for the 
Fiesta River Parade, or for the Fiesta Flambeau, or for 
the Clare Tree Major “Childrens” Productions, service 
is always rendered with a smile by Central Catholic’s 
cadets. “Service for Safety” is the motto of the bus detail, 
which makes crossings safe for school pupils at bus load- 
ing stops, for incoming and outgoing students. Courtesy 
for others and consideration for each student is the key- 
note of the service rendered to the school and its students 
by this detail. In the daily service offered by the flag 
detail at the raising and lowering of “Old Glory”  stu- 
dents and passersby are impressed with their patrioti< 
responsibility. 
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Special phases of the Junior ROTC unit at Central 
Catholic High School are the drill team, named ““The 
Chaminade Rifles,” and the rifle team, as yet without a 
distinctive title. During the past year the Chaminade 
Rifles, besides appearing at the regular parades and re- 
views performed at all home football games, led a CYO 
parade, led the Holy Name “ March of Faith,” and served 
as special escort for distinguished visitors to the school. 
Thus football enthusiasts, individuals interested in ath- 
letic activities sponsored by the CYO, men fully conscious 
of their duty to respect the Holy Name of God, people 
of distinction honored for service to God and country— 
all came to be intrigued and to go away more fully con- 
vinced that Catholic schools are not “divisive, selfish 
and individualistic,” but actually a part of the Christian 
heritage that is the basis of our American democracy. 

The rifle team, which engages in marksmanship with 
all the local public and private schools, and seldom bows 
to the sharpshooting eyes of their competitors, is another 
special activities group of our Junior ROTC unit. Firing 
in the National Hearst Trophy Match, as well as in the 
Fourth Army Intercollegiate Match, it always carries 
the colors of the school to satisfactory achievement. Par- 
ticularly in shoulder-to-shoulder matches with some 35 
schools of the Fourth Army area, it has covered itself 
with glory, winning second, third and fourth places in 
three out of the four years in which it has competed in 
the matches at Arlington State College, Texas. In 1952 
“paper-rifle” matches with Marianist-conducted schools 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, and St. Boniface, Canada, gave 


our public relations an international flavor as well as two 
additional victories. 
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Dignitaries, civic, religious ay 
military, American and foreign 
move to the reviewing stand fy 
United Nations’ Day at Cenjrg| 
Catholic High School, San Antonio 
Texas. Flags of 36 member nations 
form a cordon of honor. 


Publicity Media 


Military activities of the school are well-featured 
through the media of the school paper, “The Pep,” and 
of the annual, “The Fang.” This latter publication fea- 
tures the Junior ROTC through several pages in regular 
classroom activity and in its extracurricular activities 
Articles appear periodically in the two local Catholic 
weeklies, The Alamo Register, and in The Southern 
Messenger, and in the city daily papers. Less frequently 
featured articles on the Junior ROTC are seen in the 
Sunday magazine section of the daily papers. 


A Final Word 

The Junior ROTC unit, we believe, packs power in 
the potential it has for presenting the school to its various 
“publics.” This public relations message might remain 
undelivered if the ROTC did not exist in the school. The 
unit also fulfills the need to present and sometimes to 
explain or to expose the work of Christian education to 
its present and potential patrons, to say nothing of the 
good done those prejudiced against or hateful to the 
cause of Christian education. Finally, the unit gives a 
motivation to the students, to be proud of being messer- 
gers of the challenging heritage which their school brings 
to today’s public, a pride justified in the realization of 
the achievements and traditions of their school. Would 
that the program could be extended to many more, if not 
all, secondary schools, for then America’s schools would 
be more fully contributing their share to building a rock- 
ribbed democracy, firmly based on a prepared, informed 
and militant American youth. 





CANE Sinanee Commitice Formulates Plans 


Plans for financing the CAVE organization were 
discussed and immediate steps to be taken were de- 
cided upon by the finance committee of the Catholic 
Audio-Visual Association. The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Clement J. Wagner, publisher 
of Tue Catuiic Epucartor, held their meeting at 
Atlantic City on February 13, 1954. 
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Committee members present were Mr. J. K. Lilley, 
of J. P. Lilley & Son, Harrisburg, Pa.; former presi- 
dent of the National Audio-Visual Association 
(NAVA); Mr. Lee Jones, president of the Neumade 
Products Corporation, New York City; and Mr. | 
Lawrence V. Holleweck, Educational Sales Director | 


of the Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. j.-@ 
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HIS IS AN INSIDE story. Most libraries have hun- 

dreds of feet of shelving covered with dusty books 
on education. The problem of education, therefore, would 
not furnish material for an inside story. Educational 
theorizing contains no hitherto undiscovered revelations. 
Anyone who is intellectually industrious can have for 
his own such words as “homogeneous, heterogeneous, 
differentiation, integration, correlation, motivation,” 
which are only the advance guard of a whole parade of 
academic symbols, For some individuals this language 
isa creed, for others it is the sounding brass and tinkling 
symbols of the parade. For all teachers it is a necessary, 
though secondary, bundle of tools. 






























































|B Teacher’s Reflections about Her Profession 

This inside story reveals a teacher in the stark light 
of her own reflections about her profession. Many a 
teacher in her darkest moments wonders whatever made 
her think that she could qualify to “lead others unto 
justice.” Her mind wanders back to her teacher training 
days and she recalls the qualifications against which she 
would measure herself. Yes, certainly a teacher should 
know her subject and a method for presenting it. She 
should know something about the individuals to whom 
she is presenting it. But the baggage of training school 
days must eventually be checked somewhere because it 
is too heavy to carry into all the detours of the journey. 
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Compact Set of Principles 

The first aspect of this inside story will revolve around 
this question: Before she checked the baggage, did she 
sort out all of the essentials of the norm by which she 
should daily measure her own performance? If she did 
not, she can pick up almost anywhere a compact set of 
principles in a little book written about the character 
and methods of the only perfect Teacher. This book, the 
New Testament, was in the first place, or should have 
been, the source of all the teacher education works over 
which she labored during her years of training. 

Her first glance at this book will cause discourage- 
ment, for she will see a Teacher who is not only perfect 

















Y» | Bmevery phase of pedagogy, but who is divine. And 
| BPS this the teacher that she should be? Her model is 
re | Bdivinity ? Impossible, if not blasphemous! Then she 
[ a comes upon a very simple remark: 

or = 





And of his fulness we have all received, grace for 
grace (John 1, 16). 






Sothen, the teacher reflects, He is the power house and 








BY SISTER MARY MADELEINE DOYLE, §S.S.N.D. 
College of Notre Dame, N. Charlies St., Baltimore 10, Md. 


TEACH US TO TEACH, O Lord 
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I am the channel through which the teaching flows. My 
main job is to keep the channel open and in good con- 
dition, for to another group of teachers who forgot that 
they were destined to be channels He said: 


Woe to you lawyers! Because you have taken 
away the key of knowledge; you have not entered 
yourselves and those who were entering you have 


hindered (Luke 11, 52). 


Worldly standards such as academic or social position 
are requirements which the peers of His day would have 
liked to impose on this most perfect Teacher, for they 


marvelled at the words of grace that came from His 
mouth. And they said, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
(Luke 4, 22). 


So far, the measuring rod is merciful. The teacher is not 
measured for social or academic advantages. If she has 
them, so much the better; but she must go elsewhere 
for the unction. 


And they were astonished at his teaching, for his 
word was with authority (Luke 4, 32). 


Sorting of Values 

In order to share in this power or unction there is a 
matter of sorting out values and knowing which one to 
subordinate. One must have this power before attempt- 
ing to diffuse it. In the confusion of modern seculariza- 
tion it is possible to wear oneself out polishing the 
outside of the cup and forget about the quality of the 
content. 


Thou blind Pharisee! Clean first the inside of the 
cup and of the dish, that the outside too may be 
clean (Matt. 23, 26). 


The futile polishing process usually begins when the 
teacher forgets that she is teaching not just a subject, 
but human beings who are to be helped toward their 
eternal goal because she is teaching them that subject. 

As the weary teacher reflects on her present per- 
formance in parallel with the ideals which she set for 
herself during her training school days she sometimes 
wonders whether she should not evaluate herself against 
her camphor-scented notes on the qualifications of a 
teacher. She can, of course, measure herself in her stock- 
ing feet against the divine measuring rod. The experi- 
ment has a deceptive way of threatening to be too 
painful and embarrassing, but one who has made a spir- 
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itual retreat and spent a part of it in this kind of measur- 
ing will testify that it is much more stimulating than 
painful. It fills the academic lungs with fresh air and 
mellows the pedagogical face toward a new look. 


Set on Fire with Enthusiasm 

Beginning at the culminating point of the divine 
Teacher’s career one may search from the effect to the 
cause of His success. (This process is chosen out of 
deference to modern trends, but one can begin almost 
anywhere.) As Christ walked incognito to Emmaus He 
seized the opportunity to do some private tutoring for 
two of His students who thought they were walking 
with a total stranger. Afterward, when they were alone 
their remark about His teaching was the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid a teacher: 


Was not our heart burning within us while he 
was speaking on the road... ? (Luke 24, 32). 


These two disciples admitted that they were actually 
set on fire with enthusiasm. This rare accomplishment 
of setting students on fire can be appreciated by any 
teacher who has tried to light a small live coal of inter- 
est and, to her amazement, in searching the array of 
faces before her has seen a set of mannequins whose 
blank stares fell like cold soggy lumps of boredom upon 
her carefully prepared visual aids and well-processed 
induction. It would be false to presume that lack of 
interest on the part of students is always the fault of 
their teachers. There is much to prove that the Model 
of all teachers did not always set His disciples on fire. 
But our present task is to examine possible remedies for 
the lack of pedagogical spark. 


Wanting in Conviction 
Sometimes the teacher is not convinced of the value 
of her subject, and worse still she is wanting in spiritual 


vitality as well as academic conviction. If her speech 


and manner outside the classroom manifest a lack of 
conviction concerning her position as an educator, then 
she cannot hope that the knowledge which she attempts 
to impart will carry any further than the walls of the 
room. St. Paul wrote in this vein to some teachers 
among the Romans: 


Thou therefore who teachest another, dost thou 
not teach thyself? .. . Thou who dost glory in the 


Law, dost thou dishonor God by transgressing the 
Law? (Rom. 2, 21, 23). 


St. Paul in this letter was simply amplifying the words 
of the Master: 


For he whom God has sent speaks the words of 


God (John 3, 34). 


Gradations of Norm 

Gradations of this immutable norm can be made for 
any of the profane subjects. I once knew a teacher who 
wanted her pupils to make a good showing in the county 


1Cf. Spencer translation: “Thou, therefore, teacher of an- 
other—dost thou fail to teach thyself?” 
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spelling bee. Her position depended largely upon what 
the county officials saw at these exhibitions; therefore 
she was a demon for spelling and imposed heavy penal. 
ties for any misspelled words that appeared on the sty. 
dents’ papers. Not infrequently she wrote dirgct re. 
proaches at the end of such offending papers with the 
aim of developing a good squad of spelling trainees for 
the line-up at the end of the year. To a frivolous girl 
she once made the observation that if the girl would 
learn to separate pleasure from business she would be 
a better speller; and right in the middle of the word 
“separate” there stood instead of an “a,” 
offensive “ 


that same 
e” for which the girl had already spent a 
number of hours after school. The teacher’s exposed 
vulnerable point convinced the child, at least for a 
temporary period, that separating pleasure from business 
has the same disastrous effects as failing to separate 
them, so why not have fun? When the child became a 
woman on the other side of the desk she understood 
through her own failures that the failure of her old 
teacher had been due to a lack of conviction about the 
function of correct spelling. 

St. Paul’s reprimand to teachers who fail to teach 
themselves need not therefore be limited to the teaching 
of religion or morality. In regard to the latter, of course, 
contradictions between what we teach and what we are, 
are of far greater importance than the orthographical 
episode just related. The gravity is such that we would 
sooner hand over the typewriter to a moral theologian 
and back out respectfully than attempt to discuss it. 
However, there is one subsidiary phase of this great 
problem upon which we shall dare to comment. 


Too Much Talk in Classroom 

It is generally agreed that this is a man’s world, but 
rumors have gotten about that woman has assumed 
squatter’s rights to a tiny portion of it—that portion 
called the “last word.” To put it more plainly, woman 
has been accused of talking too much. There is no 
place in the world where she is more likely to talk too 
much than in the classroom. A religious teacher in her 
efforts to sublimate the thoughts of the tiny squirming 
bits of humanity that sit before her is in constant danger 
of developing a pietistic flow of speech which when un- 
corked makes the bits of humanity squirm all the more. 
The Rule of the Congregation of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame in the chapter on education remarks: 


Let the teacher speak more to God about her 
pupils than to her pupils about God. 


The moral effects which the teacher wishes to produce 
depend more upon what she is than on what she says 
St. Luke says of the Master: 


Now in the daytime He was teaching in the 
temple ; but as for the nights, He would go out and 


pass them on the mountain called Olivet (Luke 
21, 37). 


It is probable that He spent much of the night speaking 
to His Father about the poeple whom He was to teacl 
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the next day. Is it any wonder that “all the people came 
early in the morning to him in the temple, to hear him 
(Luke 21, 38). 

The fewness of His words and the magnitude of His 
example held the attention of all who heard Him. When 
the disciples of John the Baptist came asking Him to 
verily His divinity, the substance of His response was: 
Judge me by my works. He told them to go and relate 
to John what they had seen: 


the blind see, the lame walk, . . . (Luke 7, 22). 


Economy of verbiage has a way of making even the 
ill-disposed sit up and take notice, particularly if they 
have difficulty in finding discrepancy between word and 
example. Once Christ went into the synogogue of Naza- 
reth, His home town. He read two verses from one of 
the prophecies. Among those who gathered around to 
hear Him expound these verses there were surely some 
septics and perhaps even some scoffers. But 


closing the volume, he gave it back to the attendant 
and sat down. And the eyes of all in the synagogue 
were gazing on him (Luke 4, 20). 


§y a deliberate, wordless movement even the poorest 
of teachers sometimes gets the attention of the indifferent 
and unruly. 


Aptitude for Personal Sacrifice 

Anyone who has survived ten years or more in the 
teaching profession will attest to the fact that very little 
can be accomplished unless there is an aptitude for much 
personal sacrifice. Many a heroine of the classroom 
among both religious and lay teachers has been the 
source of inspiration for men and women who diffuse 
that inspiration in public life. Perhaps she has the power 
‘0 inspire for the paradoxical reason that she suppresses 
elf for the good of her students. She is the seed that 
dies in the earth so that the plant may grow. Many suc- 
cessful men and women but for an understanding teacher 
may have become twisted characters. Sometimes the 
patient handling, particularly of the rugged individualist, 
takes a heavy toll on the teacher’s self-possession if not 
on her health and momentary happiness. There are times 
when she feels that she is submitting to a merciless 
blood-letting. Perhaps it is just that. It would not be 
‘urprising to hear that it is really the school-teacher 
population that supports the iron tonic laboratories. 


Disciples Sought Reasons for Their Failure 

The disciples must have had that drained-out feeling 
when after a series of failures in their attempt to cast 
out a devil they withdrew from the humiliating gazes 
of the onlookers and went secretly to their Master to 
ask the cause of their failure. St. Mark relates the in- 
teresting detail that they waited until He went into the 
nouse. Like ourselves they hid their deficiency as best 
they could. In desperation they asked Jesus: 


Why could we not cast it out? And he said to 


them, “this kind can be cast out in no way except 
by prayer and fasting” (Mark 9, 27-28). 
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Teachers are not called upon to cast out devils—cer- 
tain appearances to the contrary notwithstanding—but 
the success of their endeavor often depends upon self- 
denial. So the feeling of blood-letting is not imaginary 
after all, especially if we do one-fourth of the praying 
that we know we should do, and at the same time keep 
our ears above stacks of test papers, or plough through 
them as we balance guidance on one shoulder and up-to- 
dateness on the other. 

The very term “‘up-to-dateness” makes the self-sacri- 
ficing teacher cringe. It connotes mountains of educa- 
tional journals into which she can scarcely find time to 
make a dent; books which are excellent background 
material for her subject, but the pages of which she has 
not even slit; service on committees that will consume 
hours of her time; an occasional paper to be written 
and read before a reluctant gathering, to say nothing of 
holidays sacrificed for conventions, and refresher courses 
in the summer. If we are self-sacrificing we cannot take 
refuge behind the tempting ambush of “‘what-was-good- 
enough-for-me-as-a-student-is-good-enough-for-my-stu- 
dents.” 

St. Luke reminds us that our Model is “not the God 
of the dead, but of the living” (20, 38). Unfortunately, 
there are dead teachers who will not be obliging enough 
to stop walking around. And they are seldom those who 
bear the distinction of many years of service. Very often 
the dead teacher is one who went into a coma while 
grading her first set of examination papers, and who 
never had the courage to retackle the whole irksome 
business without the protection of an anaesthetic. But 
dead teachers have no idea what they are missing by 
being dead. It is true that keeping alive demands sacri- 
fice, but from the consuming flame of sacrifice there 
comes forth not only ashes but heat—the heat that gen- 
erates power and new life. 



















Seeing Results Gives Consolation 

Occasionally, for her consolation, the teacher is per- 
mitted to see the good results of her labor and sacrifice. 
A public school teacher once told me that a half dozen 
letters of appreciation which she received from former 
students in the long course of her teaching career were 
worth more to her than the years of sacrifice. Simon 
Peter and his companions on that eventful morning of 
the great draught of fishes must have had that same 
exultant feeling of “it was worth all the drudgery.” 
After a wearisome night of successive failures, he and 
his companion fishermen were told to let down their 
nets once more. The results were so astonishing that 
Peter fell down at His Master’s feet and cried, “Depart 
from me for I am a sinful man” (Luke 5, 8). He felt 
that nothing he had ever done deserved such a generous 
reward. But the reward as well as the responsibility was 
to be even greater, for it was from this point that the 
vocation of a teacher was crystallized: 


Do not be afraid; henceforth thou shalt catch 
men” (Luke 5, 11). 


(Continued on page 374) 
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BY SISTER MARY ROSAIRE HEINOWSKI, 0O.S.F. 


Heelan High School, Sioux City, lowa 


SCIENCE CRITERIA And the 


OME TEACHERS ARE LOATHE TO TEACH SCIENCE be- 
S cause they have an idea that a science teacher must 
acquire a vast amount of technical knowledge and be 
skillful in doing spectacular things, in other words she 
must be somewhat of a magician. They feel they are 
incompetent due to faulty training or inadequate prep- 
aration. Still others find the scientific method a stum- 
bling block because they look upon it as a rigid, inflexible 
method inadaptable to certain types of classroom ex- 
periences. Such teachers have wrong viewpoints and 
with a little help may finally overcome their prejudices 
against science courses and the scientific method. 


Norms to Conform to Principles 

Before planning any course we should have a clear 
idea of the Catholic philosophy of education and use it 
as our guide in the setting up of objectives or aims. The 
norms for selecting materials for a science course in a 
Catholic school should conform to the principles of 
Christian social living. Content and experiences should 
bring out the relationships of man to God, to fellowmen, 
to nature, and to self at the information level and the 
interest level of the child. 

Science is one of the best media for developing ideas 
embracing God’s fatherhood, God’s providence, God's 
omnipotence, God’s perfection. All these qualities are 
reflected in God’s creatures. For example, His father- 
hood is shown in His care for creatures ; His providence, 
in fulfilling all their needs ; His omnipotence in the great 
variety and abundance of creatures; and His perfection 
and intelligence in their structure and function; His 


beauty in the colors found in nature and in the songs 
of birds. 


Man’s Relationship Easily Seen 

Man’s relationship to his neighbor is easily seen in 
the study of communication and transportation, in safe- 
guarding community health, in the necessity of sharing 
things with others, and in conservation. His relationship 
to self is shown in the care he gives his body after having 
studied its structure and function, and in the use he 
makes of food to maintain it. His relationship to nature 
may be seen in the use made of living things in his en- 
vironment and the application ‘of principles to control 
it to some degree. Many of the conveniences of living 


Scientific Method 


are based on scientific principles and man’s leisure timely 
becomes more enjoyable because of applied science. 


Skills and Attitudes Developed 

Science courses not only provide information but they 
also develop specific skills and cultivate certain attitudes 
We cannot put attitudes into a child but we can mak 
subject matter so attractive and within the understand! 
ing of the child that he develops unconsciously the right! 
attitude. 

What are some of the attitudes we hope to developfs 
while teaching science? Here are a few: 1. An attitudelis 
of reverence for God; 2. An attitude of respect for hv- 
man life ; 3. An attitude of gratitude for the gifts of God: 
4. An attitude of withholding judgment because of in- 
sufficient data; 5. A scientific attitude when solving th 
problems of life; 6. An attitude of sharing things with 
others. 


Norms Stated 
At this point let us propose some fairly good norm} 
for use when planning the science course. Take thes 
for example: 
1. Subject matter and experiences selected should§,; 
develop Christian social relationships. 


2. Science learning should develop Christian attitudes. . 


and habits. 

3. Science learning should fit the individual for Chris 
tian living in our democracy. 

As for the method of teaching science any type which 


will achieve the desired objectives may be used, but the), .; 


one predominant is the scientific procedure. The first step, 
in this method is to have a problem to solve. This prob- 
lem may be the result of having read something, sett} 
something in one’s environment, or from some felt need 
in performing some action. 


Scientific Method Demonstrated by Young Child 

An incident 1 should like to relate will show how? 
young child used this method without any formal trait 
ing. After a snowfall a mother dressed her four-year ol 
in his snow-suit and overshoes so he could go outsiét 
to enjoy the snow. He decided to go next door to thf 
neighbor’s home and get his little playmate. The doo 
of the house | cing unlocked he stepped into the hall and 
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removed his overshoes but his shoes same off with them 
and he couldn’t separate the two. When he entered the 
living room he found no one at home. 

Here was a problem! What should he do? He did 
not want to go home through the snow with only his 
socks on. Then he recalled the telephone game he ‘had 
played with his mother. He found the telephone and 
called the correct number which he had memorized in 
the course of the game. When his mother answered her 
phone she was greatly surprised to find her young son 
asking her to come next door to help him put on his 
shoes. 












incident Analyzed 


If we analyze this little incident we shall note the 
youngster solved his problem in the scientific way. These 
were the steps: 1. He had a problem—a felt need. 
2. He thought of possible solutions and made a choice 
of one of them. 3. He applied his thought-out solution 

and it worked. 4. He learned that telephones can be 

sMused when help is needed. 
Young children’s problems in science should be drawn 
Bargely from their needs. The nature of the child should 
be known before the teacher can teach him. In the 
rimary grades children are much concerned about them- 
selves. Most of their knowledge is gained through their 
enses and so their activities will be found of a sensory 
nature. They will observe, sniff, listen, feel textures and 
emperatures and become aware of their surroundings 
and report sense impressions. They will learn how to get 
ng theflong with their playmates by doing group activities in 
s withwreference to individual ones. 


































































































integrate Subjects 








As the child grows his science experiences should be 
f1 outgrowth of his social studies. If gaps occur they 
> thes ould be filled with science experiences based on things 

n his immediate environment which interest him, or on 
should hings he may have heard and desires more information 
bout them. There should be integration of subjects he 
§ studying. Science can be related to history through 
ndustrial developments, transportation, medical achieve- 
ents; to geography through maps, agriculture, indus- 
ty, and geology. Science should be the backbone of 
ealth studies. It relates to physical education through 
but the hysiology; to art through color and space; to music 
rst step tough sound construction of musical instruments and 
cepts of time ; to reference reading and oral or written 
mguage work through reports. Science teams up with 
rithmetic as it encourages measuring, weighing, and 





norms 





















erent Methods at Different Times 


No one method can be employed all the time. At times 
Is necessary to give information, at others to demon- 
tate. There are times when we should drill on 
r to thef°°esses and the knowledge to be used. At times the 
ductive method is’better than the inductive one. 
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A word of caution might be given here. W. C. Crox- 
ton,’ an authority on the instruction of science teachers, 
has this to say, “The all-too-common method of basing 
the course on science readers, using materials only to 
illustrate, does not afford the necessary opportunities 
for interaction, although such readers are useful in a 
well-planned program of interaction.” By this he implies 
more learning is acquired by being an active participator 
in a science experience than a passive spectator. 


Avold Too Difficult or Indefinite Problems 


Science teachers sometimes make the mistake of giv- 
ing children too difficult problems to solve, or too in- 
definite ones. Project statements such as these are too 
indefinite and should be avoided:* “To Study Trees,” 
“To Study Birds.” ‘ 

As much as possible children should plan procedures 
for solving problems. The mistake is made when the 
teacher does all the planning. The teacher should be 
the adviser and guide. Unless children show eagerness 
to undertake an activity it is better to drop it. Again 
attitudes influence learning. If the problem is one which 
should be taught, take it up at a more opportune time. 

It is better to do a few things well than to try to cover 
a lot of ground. Use group activities as they take less 
of the teacher’s time and can be more extensive. If the 
problem is to be done by an individual, let all pupils do 
the same. 


Avoid Telling Answers 


Teachers should avoid telling pupils answers. Work- 
books too often do just that. In fact they do all the plan- 
ning for the child and do not give him a chance to exer- 
cise his powers. They tell him what to look for, what 
color he should see, and then provide a space for him 
to write this. 

Do not always expect experiments to succeed. Some- 
times a failure leads to better teaching than success. 
Here is an example. We were presented a small home- 
made incubator. Several boys wanted to use it to hatch 
eggs as they wanted to raise chickens. It was necessary 
to get some information on the temperature required 
for hatching eggs, the need for moisture, the length of 
the incubation period, etc. At first it was quite a problem 
to get the temperature adjusted. We had to reduce the 
wattage of lamps several times. 

The boys finally got what seemed to be a reasonable 
degree of heat so they purchased a dozen eggs from a 
hatchery and began the experiment. A few days later 
they opened one of the eggs to see if there were any 
signs of life. I showed them the tiny embryo which we 
detached and preserved. Several days later the thermom- 
eter showed the heat was too great. Some eggs on 
examination were found to be ruined. A few embryos 
were found and we preserved them. 





iW. C. Croxton, Science in the Elementary School (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937), p. 53. 
2Tbid., p. 56. 


Disappointment Turned to Satisfaction 

The boys did not give up. They purchased another 
dozen eggs anda began again. They patiently turned the 
eggs each day, watched the thermometer so as to control 
the heat. When the incubation period was over, no eggs 
hatched. All were opened and the few embryos found 
were removed and preserved. 

We arranged the embryos from both trials in the 
order of development and found we had a very interest- 
ing series. We mounted them in preservative for the 
class to see. The pupils had never before seen an embryo 
of an animal so I referred them to reference books. Here 
they found plates and on comparison found the series 
we had was just like those pictured in the books. They 
understood the term embryo and had gained valuable 
knowledge on the development of living things. The boys 
who performed the experiment had their disappointment 
turn to satisfaction as they learned the value of this 
experiment. They also had a lasting record of their work 
in the mounting of the embryos for future students 
to see. 


Experiment Starts Girl on Career 


This is another incident. A girl who did some very 
nice soap carving and knew from her science something 


about copper-plating wanted to copper-plate a 
carving to preserve it better. Soap being a non-condy 
of electricity, it was necessary for her to find a wayy 
make it a conductor. She found that graphite might 
used. She coated her carving with this substance ap 
hung it in the copper solution. The current was sey 
through and all seemed to be well for a few minute 
Then it was noticed that soap was dissolving and mixiry 
with the copper solution. On examination she discoverg 
this was occurring at the points where she had attache 
her wires. The copper solution was ruined so she mai 
a new one, repaired the damage on the carving anj 
proceeded once more to perform the experiment. Aga 
failure resulted. She repeated the experiment sever 
times until she had convinced herself that soap carving 
could not be copper-plated. This experiment was t 
beginning of her scientific career. Today she is a scientis 
in a Western Electric laboratory testing materials us 
for conductors of electricity. 

My aim in this discussion has been to develop, ; 
possible, favorable attitudes toward science planning an 
teaching. I have tried to show that science deals wit 
ordinary life problems which are not spectacular, ay 
in solving these problems there are logical steps whi 
are known as “the scientific method.” 


Teach Us to Teach, O Lord 


(Continued from page 371) 


Systems of Thought Result from Teaching 
Every teacher who is alert catches human beings. Sys- 
tems of thought which color or discolor a civilization are 
largely the results of teaching. Unfortunately, misguided 
teachers are also catchers of men, and frequently their 
record for numerical successes far outshines the results 
of those who are striving to sustain the constructive ele- 
ments of a civilization. We can scarcely afford, then, to 


be dead as we walk among the living. We cannot | 
tempted to slumber because we have “labored all th 
night and taken nothing.” Though all the draughts: 
fishes appear to be passing by our nets, the day will com 
when we shall be called upon to pull up the nets, and 
we have to the best of our poor human ability kept « 
fishing gear in order, we, too, may be surprised to 4 
that we have “enclosed a very great number of fishes 


Parents Are Teachers, Too 
(Continued from page 364) 


4. Don’t take your child’s word alone when he reports 
that he is being treated unfairly, or punished unjustly, 
or “being picked on” in school. There is a chance that 
the child, yes, your child, is the real offender. 

5. Don’t let your pride in your children blind you to 
the possibility that they could do wrong. Your ex- 
perience with them at home is the best demonstration 
of this. 

6. When you have a suspicion or some probable evi- 
dence that a teacher is unfair to your child, don’t go to 
the school authorities or the pastor without first talking 
the matter over with the teacher herself. The teacher in 
the Catholic school has dedicated her life to the welfare 
of Catholic children. 

7. If your child is given home work to do, put your 
own authority behind that of the school, and see to it 
that the home work is conscientiously done. 


8. Keep a close supervision over your child’s t 
and activities when he is not in school. His major pr 
lems commonly develop during the hours when he 
under the jurisdiction of the home. 

9. Make it a point to know personally the child 
whom your child has selected as his close friends 2 
companions. The parent has much closer contact th 
the teacher with this phase of the child’s life, and 
parent may relinquish his responsibility in this mat 

10. In his association with other children, be 
guard especially that your child does not become a™ 
over other children, nor one who can be led about 
the nose by others. 

These ten rules do not cover the entire code of 
duct for parents of children in school, but they wills 
to improve human relations between parent and teat 
between the home and the school. 
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BY MISS ELLAMAY HORAN, PH.D. 
2373 E. 70th Street, Chicago 49, Ill. 








7 HIS INTRODUCTORY PROCEDURE may be used in 

Thing children to unite with the priest in offer- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This exercise 
calls for a leader who will tell pupils what the priest 
is doing and guide them to unite with the priest. Older 
boys and girls, as well as adults, profit by the procedure. 
It is learning by doing. It is an exercise to use at the 
beginning of a semester, at the commencement of a teach- 
ing unit on the Mass, during the first days of a religious 
vacation school. It should be followed by the use of a 























































iT, Mf Dialog Mass or the use of a Sunday Missal. 
wh The Time. During Holy Mass (low Mass). 

The Leader. A priest, Brother, Sister, lay teacher, lay- 
may, older boy, or any person prepared to direct the 
exercise. Careful preparation is necessary. 

Position of Leader. In a small church or chapel, kneel- 
ing behind the children ; in a large church, standing in the 

nnot Wg itont, to the side—the Gospel side is best—where it is 
| all ti possible to see both the movements of the celebrant and 
ughts the children. When the leader is a priest, he often stands 
vill cong 0 the pulpit or inside the altar rail. 
s, ani Tone of Voice and Manner. The leader’s voice should 
kept of challenge attention and be loud enough to be heard by all. 
od to s lt should be an inspiration to special reverence at the 
f fish Consecration and Communion of the Mass. Because of 
the prompt action of the Mass, the leader must be alert 
to identify each prayer and part, make the observation, 
and give the guidance direction. Language used should 
be simple, yet dignified. 
4 Number of Observations. The following comments 
ild’s tf have been used, but it is not necessary or even recom- 
jor plllfmended to use all of them. Those marked with an asterisk 
tien he fsuggest one selection. 
e child§Before Mass Starts 
riends 4 Before Holy Mass, while the priest is vesting, and 
ntact "hen the majority of children have arrived. 
fe, and Let us think about the Holy Mass: 
his ma" Jesus will become present on the altar at the Consecra- 
‘en, be tion. 
yme abl This is the time Jesus offers Himself to His Father. 
d about Jesus will also offer us to God the Father. 
_ | The priest offers Jesus to God the Father right after 
ode of = the Consecration. 
y will*§ Weare going to pray the Mass with the priest. 
and teat We are going to offer ourselves to God the Father. 
We are going to offer Jesus to God the Father. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS 


Toward a More Active 


God the Father wishes to give us a Gift during Holy 
Mass. 

He wishes to give Jesus to us in Holy Communion. 

*At the beginning of Holy Mass. Let us make the Sign 
of the Cross with the priest. 

*At the Confiteor recited by the priest. The priest is 
telling God about his sins and asking pardon for them. 
Let us think about our sins. 

* At the Confiteor recited by the altar boy. The altar 
boy is telling God we are sorry for our sins. Let us tell 
God ourselves. 

As the priest goes up to the altar and to the Epistle 
side. Some prayers and parts of the Mass change every 
day. They are in the big Mass book. Father is going to 
read from it now. The book is called The Missal. 


The Introit of the Mass 

*During the Introit. (Note: In many places even the 
small children answer the K yrie aloud with the altar boy. 
They enjoy doing so, and the responses are not difficult 
to teach. The same holds true for the reply, Et cum 
spiritu tuo.) 

Let us listen for the priest to say Kyrie eleison. He will 
be standing at the center of the altar when he says this 
prayer. Kyrie eleison means “Lord, have mercy on us.” 

Let us say, “Lord have mercy on us,” or, let us be 
ready to answer this prayer with the altar boy. 

*At the Gloria. The priest is now saying a prayer to 
give praise to God. The first words of this prayer the 
angels sang the night our Lord was born. They sang: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” 

*When Father turns to the people, let us be ready to 
answer, “Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

(In some parishes the pupils practice how to say Et 
cum spiritu tuo, as well as the responses to the Kyrie, 
before Holy Mass begins. ) 

*During the Collects. The priest is praying for all the 
people. Let us make up a prayer praying for all the people 
who are at Holy Mass. Or, this is the prayer the priest is 
saying (and the leader reads it). 


The Epistles 


During the Epistle. The priest is reading a lesson from 
the Bible. The lesson tells what people should do or 
should not do. 


*The altar boy is going to change the place of the 
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Missal to the other side of the altar. Then we shall all 
stand for the Gospel. 

*During the Gospel. The priest is now reading the 
Gospel. The Gospel is from the Holy Bible. It tells about 
our Lord, what He did when He was on earth, and what 
He said. 

Let us think of something our Lord did. Let us think 
of something He said. Or, this is the Gospel the priest is 
reading (and the leader reads it). 

During the Creed, The priest is now saying some of 
the things wé believe about God. Let us think of three 
things we know about God. Or, let each one of us say 
the Apostles Creed to himself. 


At the Offertory 

*During the Offertory verse and the offering of the 
host. The priest is about to take the cover off the chalice. 
Then he will offer the host to God. This is the bread that 
is to be changed into the body of Jesus. At this time the 
priest asks God to pardon his sins, and he prays for all 
faithful Catholics. He asks that one day both he and they 
may be happy with God in heaven. 

Let us offer the bread to God and make the same 
prayer. 

*At the offering of the chalice. The priest now offers 
the wine to God. The wine is to be changed into the 
blood of Jesus. In this prayer the priest prays for every- 
one in the world. 


Let us join in offering the wine to God and pray for 
everyone in the world. 

*At the “In spiritu humilitatis’ (immediately after 
the offering of the chalice). The little prayer that the 


priest is saying tells God that we even offer ourselves to 
Him. 

Let us think what it means to offer ourselves to God. 
It means that we are giving God all that we think and do 
and say. It means that we shall try very hard to keep the 
commandments and to be kind to everyone. 

Let us now make up a prayer offering ourselves to 
God. 

During the Lavabo (In preparation for the Orate 
fratres). In a few seconds the priest will turn to the 
people. He will ask us to pray that God will be pleased 
with the way we make our offering during Holy Mass. 

Let us make up this prayer. 


The Sanctus 

*At the Preface (or at its introduction, per omnia 
saecula ...). The priest is thanking God for all His gifts 
to us. 

Let us make a prayer of thanks, telling God the names 
of the gifts, persons, and other things for which we would 
like to thank Him. 

* After the Sanctus. The priest is praying for the Cath- 
olic Church, for our Holy Father the Pope, for our 
bishop, for all bishops and priests, for all Catholic 
people. Let us pray for them, too. 

Next, the priest says the names of the persons for 
whom he wishes to pray in a special way. Then he prays 
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for all the people present at Holy Mass. Let us say th 
names of those for whom we wish to pray. 

It is almost time for the bread and wine to be change{ 
into the Body and Blood of Jesus. 


The Consecration 

*At the Hanc igitur (The priest extends his hang 
over the bread and wine). The priest is about to say th 
words that will change the bread and wine into the Bog 
and Blood of Jesus. In this way Jesus will become pres 
ent on the altar. At that moment Jesus will offer Himsej 
to His Father for us. He will offer all of us. 

Let us look at the Body and Blood of Jesus and sy, 
“My Lord and my God.” 

* After the Consecration. Jesus is present on the alty 
in what was the bread and wine. The priest is noy 
offering Jesus to God. 

Let us also make a prayer, offering Jesus, as our gif 
to God. 

*At the Memento for the dead. The priest is praying 
for the dead, that they may be happy with God in heaven 

Let us speak to God about our relatives and frien 
who are dead. Let us mention their names. 

At the Nobis quoque peccatoribus, In this prayer thy 
priest is praying for himself and for all who are presen’ 
at Holy Mass. 

Let us ask God please to pardon our sins, and ty 
permit us to be with Him in heaven when we die. 

At the blessing of all nature (immediately after th 
Nobis quoque peccatoribus). Now the priest is asking 
God to bless all things on earth. 

Let us make up a prayer asking God to give go 
crops to farmers everywhere. 

*At the Per omnia saecula . . . (as the priest raist 
his voice at the end of the Canon). The priest is abo 
to pray the Our Father. 

Let us begin to think about Holy Communion. Jes 
is to be God’s gift to us. Let us say the Our Father t 
ourselves, and think of what it means. 

*At the breaking of the Sacred Host. The priest 
praying that the Body and Blood of our Lord will cau 
all who receive It to be happy forever in heaven. 

With the priest, let us pray that the Body and Blo 
of Jesus will help us to keep God’s law that one d 
we may be happy forever in heaven. 


The Agnus Dei 

At the Agnus Dei. The priest is asking our Lord 
have mercy on us and to give us peace. Again, let 
ask our Lord to have mercy on us and to give! 
peace. 

*During the three prayers before the priest's Co 
munion. The priest is making his acts before Holy Ca 
munion. 

Let each one of us make the acts we learned to 4 
before Holy Communion. 

After the bell at the Domine non sum dignus. Ltt 
say the prayer the priest just said. Let us tell our Lo 
that we know we are not good, but if He will say )4 
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one word, all that is not good in us can be wiped away. 

*The priest's Communion. The priest is receiving the 
Body of Jesus. The priest is receiving the Blood of Jesus. 

*During the Confiteor recited by the altar boy. The 
altar boy is speaking to God for the people who will 
receive Holy Communion. 

Let us join with him and tell God how sorry we are 
for all our sins. 

*4t the Misereatur and Indulgentiam (Priest is mak- 
ing the Sign of the Cross over the people). The priest 
js asking God to pardon us all our sins. 

At the Ecce Agnus Dei (Priest facing the people with 
the Sacred Host in his hand). The priest is asking us 
to look at our Lord who makes up to God for the sins 
of the whole world. He is praying that our Lord will 
say the word that will make us pleasing to God. 


Holy Communion 

*4s the priest begins to distribute Holy Communion. 
The priest says to each person: “May the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ protect your soul that one day you 
may enjoy the happiness of heaven.” 

When you receive our Lord, talk to Him in the acts 
you learned to make after Holy Communion. 

*As the priest closes the tabernacle door and rinses 
the chalice with wine. The priest is praying that we may 
love Jesus whom we have received in Holy Communion, 
and that because of this Holy Communion we may have 
the help we need to keep God’s law. 

*As the priest goes to the Epistle side of the altar 
where wine and water are poured over his fingers. The 
priest prays that no sign of sin may be found in him 


LIKE A MODERN BERNARD 


By Sister Mary Aquin, I.H.M., Marygrove College, 

Detroit 21, Michigan 
Aw ARTICLE APPEARED in this magazine, in March 1942, 
under the title, “We Have a Leader.” It aimed to focus 
attention on our Holy Father as a personal leader in 
the modern campaign to reconquer the world for Christ. 
I vividly remember an introductory paragraph lamenting 
our lack of a Bernard, a Francis, a Dominic who might 
travel the roads of America arousing the youth of our 
country to follow that leader. 


Had Personal Contact with Plus XII 

At that very time the Holy Spirit was busy forming 
just such an apostle. Today he is about his work, lec- 
turing as would a Bernard. Five years and a half of 
personal contact with Pius XII as a member of his Swiss 
bodyguard have given him a deep personal love and 
reverence for the Vicar of Christ gloriously reigning ; 
zeal has drawn him forth from those ranks to share that 
love with others, 


because of the Body and Blood of Jesus that he has 
just received. 

Let us, also, make a prayer asking God that every 
mark of sin may be taken from us, because of Jesus 
whom we have just received. 

*As the priest reads the Communion Verse (in antici- 
pation of the Postcommunion). The priest is about to 
pray that the graces we receive in Holy Communion may 
help us all day long. 

Let us ask the same thing of God—for Father, for all 
the people who received Holy Communion, for ourselves: 
“Dear God, may the gifts you gave us in Holy Com- 
munion help us all day, in everything we think, do, say.” 

Or, this is the prayer Father is saying (and the leader 
reads it). 


The ite, Missa Est 

At the Ite, missa est. The words the priest says at 
this time should remind us of the graces God gave us 
during Holy Mass to help us during the day. 

Once more, let us ask God to help us to keep His law 
and to be kind to everyone. 

As the priest bends over the altar before the final 
blessing. Again, the priest is praying that God may be 
pleased with the Holy Mass which he has just offered. 

After the final blessing and during the Last Gospel. 
The altar boy says, “Thanks be to God,” at the end of 
the last Gospel. 

Let us also thank God for this Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Let us remember that we show our thanks, and 
our love for God, in the way we conduct ourselves dur- 
ing the day, in the way we love others. 


To Blast Apathy 


If any leader of youth wishes some spiritual dynamite 
to blast through apathy (and we all have periodic at- 
tacks of apathy by the very reason of the stupendous 
tasks we face), or some spiritual vitamins to give new 
energy and urge to apostolic living, I recommend a 
contact with Anton J. Gahlinger, K.S.G., retired captain 
of the Swiss Pontifical Guard. 


Lectures with Color and Spirit 


He believes in American youth and is not afraid to 
challenge them as a devoted son of the Church. He does 
this with color and spirit, and, as a true son of Pius XII, 
in seven languages; he also uses well-chosen slides and 
recordings to carry his audience in spirit to the very 
presence of the Sovereign Pontiff. Already he has given 
some 1300 lectures in eight different countries, but is 
especially eager to channel the American energy of Cath- 
olic teenagers into courageous loyalty for the Vicar of 
Christ. His address is: 905 Crooks St., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 
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BY SISTER CECILIA, S.C. 


Supervisor of Music, Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pa. 


ARDLY ANYONE WILL QUESTION THE OPINION 
H that the more one knows about music, the better 
one can enjoy it. A few die-hards occasionally maintain 
that in matters of music, ignorance is the best insurance 
of enjoyment, but they do not defend their thesis with 
much logic, and they are not generally taken very seri- 
ously. It is too obvious that in the natural order of things 
knowledge precedes love and appreciation. We like what 
we know. 

The teaching of music appreciation is taken for 
granted in most systems of education, but the methods 
to be used and the material to be covered vary, probably 
more radically than methods and materials in any other 
field. Looking over courses of study in appreciation of 
music is an enlightening process. With earnest vehe- 
mence they stress this approach or that one, always 
claiming the pedagogical fundamental that music is 
necessary to the emotional development of children. 


Emotional Balance 

That part of the argument is perfectly sound. Chil- 
dren do need the emotional balance, release, and control 
that experience with musical beauty can provide. We 
speak now in terms of possibilities. “Can” does not 
necessarily imply “does.” Music can provide many good 
results in the education of children at any age. How 
successfully it provides them depends upon many factors. 

The good music can do in the cultural development 
of children will be in a large degree measured by the 
teacher’s own understanding and appreciation of music. 
It will depend upon her point of view with regard to 
music theory and music-reading skills, for we must 
remember that the ability to read music is high in the 
list of contributing factors in music appreciation. It will 
depend upon her own musical tastes and her profes- 
sional attitude toward them. It will depend, too, of 
course, upon the material for teaching music with which 
she is provided by school administrators. 


Teacher’s Musical Tastes 

More than anything else though, the teacher’s musical 
tastes will determine her pupil’s attitude toward music. 
A teacher stands before her class as the criterion of all 
that is right and good and proper. What she says or 
what she thinks about a subject is the final law for most 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 
And the Catholic School Teacher 












\ 

of her pupils. If her tastes are mediocre, so will theirs "4 
be. If she has a desire to learn what is best, so will they ff 
have. In their budding awareness of the world around f° 
them, their teacher’s standards are the measure of all §'" 
excellence. tot 
pro 

Correct Deficiencies bac 

It is unfortunately true that music and the fine arts 

generally seem to lie outside the usual interests of many = 
teachers. Many school teachers, expert in their own | 
fields, skilled in their teaching ability, and entirely dedi- — 
cated to their tasks, are somewhat lacking in their under- ha 
standing of the arts. They profess no ability to judge Pr 
what is good. They deny any capability either to perform Tk 
or to appreciate. Yet there are so many opportunities th 
now for people to become acquainted with good music, th 
that it is difficult to see why such teachers do not begin J” 
to do something to correct their deficiences in music I” 
appreciation. ” 
ut 

Tastes Are Acquired - 
We must remember, when deploring such a situation, . 
that tastes are not inherited, they are acquired. Our J 


tastes, as well as our speech, can betray our opportuni- 
ties. We must remember that early impressions are the 
strongest, and that many of our teachers grew up in 
an educational atmosphere that did not take music seri- 
ously. Catholic schools of a generation or two genera- 
tions ago ordinarily did not teach music as a school 
subject. It was in the domain of “extras,” for which 
special tuition had to be paid. That is no longer the 
case, and most schools now include music as a basic 
subject, but many of our teachers did not have training 
in music in their grade school days. 


Influence of Catholic Culture 

In America, Catholic culture has not effectively in- 
fluenced the life of the nation, as it has in European 
countries. In Europe, art and music have traditionally 
served religion, and that religion was, of course, Cath- 
olic. In America, the Puritans frowned upon art as 
useless at the best, and sinful at the worst. New Eng- 
landers were powerful in early American educational 
trends, and their tabu on the fine arts lingers today ina 
tendency to regard the arts as a “fringe” or “frill” upon 
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life and upon education for life. We must try to remem- 
her that it was the Puritans, heretics, who proscribed 
art, not the Catholic Church. The Church recognizes 
art as one of the fundamental intellectual and emotional 
needs of human nature, and has always fostered and 
encouraged it, and used it in her liturgy. 


No Need to Remain Unacquainted with Music 

However, there is no necessity for those who are not 
acquainted with good music to remain so. There are 
too many ways now to correct our former lack of oppor- 
tunity. Reproduced music is available at moderate costs 
in several different categories. 

Music appreciation can be taught in the schools today 
with excellent results even by a teacher who does not 
herself know much about music. All she needs to know 
is where to find the materials with which to teach. And 
one year of planned and evaluated teaching of apprecia- 
tion, using good materials, will go a long way toward 
providing the teacher herself with an excellent musical 


| background. 


Recordings Parallel Courses 

One such course is the Music for Young Listeners 
series of Silver-Burdett,’ for which A-V Tape Libraries? 
have made pre-recorded tapes, and the Sound Book 
Press Society® has made the equivalent disc recordings. 
The texts tell the stories of great music, illustrating 
them with themes in notation. The tapes or discs carry 
the music in its entirety for each volume, beautifully 
and expertly recorded by fine artists. Flexibility of ap- 
proach is a notable characteristic of this combination, 
and durability of materials is assured by the quality of 
both books and tapes. Such a series can be used over 
and over again with pleasure, because the material is 
s0 good. 

Incidentally, the use of tapes need not always be by 
way of formal instruction. While the texts certainly 
ought to be used for a first hearing, the tapes can be 
used for listening aside from the texts, as background 
for art lessons, for instance, or study periods. Some 
teachers use them, or use records, after school when 
the children stay to do the little classroom chores of 
dusting erasers and cleaning blackboards. 


Use After-School Informality, Too 


Brief after-school sessions outside the formal class- 
room situation, can be, as we all know, the source of 
much good influence in children’s lives. They get to 
know their teachers better, to confide in them, and to 
grow in many of the social graces of conversation and 
cooperation. When there is good music as a background 
ior such experience, its value as cultural build-up is 
much enlarged. 


Not only tape recordings are available in planned 


_ 


.'Silver-Burdett Company, Publishers, 45 E. 17 Str. New 
York 3, N. Y, 

sA-V Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
“Sound Book Press Society, Inc., Miller McClintock, Pub- 
lisher, P.O. Box 444, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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appreciation series. The Greystone Corporation, Educa- 
tional Activities Division,* puts out splendid study sets 
of recordings. Their free catalogue lists recordings for 
every grade level, and teaching suggestions for their 
use. Again, the quality of the music is excellent, and 
the records are durable, well-made, and carefully edited. 

The National Catholic Music Educators Association 
in its bi-monthly publication, Musart,® carries a record 
column for teachets. Here are listed new releases as 
well as older prints of the outstanding records of every 
major manufacturer. The column’s comments are good 
teaching suggestions. Occasionally a column is devoted 
to a particular field, such as opera, and the highlights 
of performance of particular numbers are stressed. 


Solve Problems for Ourselves 

With these three teaching aids for appreciation, it 
would seem that we have come a long way in solving 
the problem for ourselves and our pupils. While we 
deplore the quality of the usual popular programs on 
radio and television, we are not so foolish as to suppose 
that we can remove such music from the lives of our 
pupils without providing a better kind of music to take 
its place. The schools and the teachers in them would 
seem to have an obligation to use every possible means 
to raise the level of taste among young Catholics. And 
that level of taste ought to be as high as we can make it. 


Cultural Opportunities Not Lacking 

Cultural opportunities are not lacking in this country 
for those who are prepared to receive them. In every 
large city there are places where people who know and 
love art and music can meet to enjoy them. Art and 
music can be and ought to be substantial values in the 
life of American Catholics. No one is truly educated 
who is ignorant of the great art achievements of mankind. 
It is part of our American tragedy that we tend to be- 
come specialists in our field to the exclusion of all other 
fields. Yet that has hardly been the tradition in Western 
culture. 

We know, for instance, that people like Saint Thomas 
More in the golden age of English culture were proficient 
in many of the arts, well-read in the classics and humani- 
ties, skillful in expressing themselves orally and in writ- 
ing. Such accomplishments were taken for granted in a 
gentleman. And such has always been the situation in 
countries of truly Catholic traditions. 

Whatever our opportunities have been in the past, 
certainly now they are abundant in all fields of artistic 
achievement. Music in particular has had the tremendous 
advantage of radio and television, tape recordings, and 
disc recordings. A little emphasis upon leading children 
to investigate truly good music by these means will 
enable them to grow in understanding and appreciation, 
and prepare them to take a full and prominent part when 
they grow up in the cultural life of their community. 


“Greystone Corporation, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, 


i 


5National Catholic Music Educators Association, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BY SISTER M. GERVASE, S.S.J. 
St. Stanislaus School, Rochester 21, New York 


O THE TUNE of “Readin’ and ‘Ritin’ and ‘Rith- 
metic” —still fundamentals—and “Sweet Land of 
Liberty,” boys and girls of our elementary schools lay 
for themselves those foundations of attitudes, habits, 
and knowledges which are bound together by a strong 


appreciation and understanding of the democratic way 
of life. 





Help Student Understanding and Appreciation 

And all around us we are hearing about the needs for 
teaching democracy, a sort of rescuing job that teachers 
are being recruited for. Now does democracy need to be 
rescued? I do not think the plight is very calamitous. I 
do affirm, however, that as classroom teachers, by means 
of well-planned procedures, various techniques to meet 
individual needs—specifically those that are directed 
toward democratic objectives—we can do much in help- 
ing our students to understand more fully and appreci- 
ate more truly our American way of life. I realize that 
today this kind of teaching is needed more than ever. 

What is the present condition of schools in this tre- 
mendous task? Even more than newspapers, radio com- 
mentators, and patriotic organizations, our schools are 
doing an efficient job in keeping democracy alive in our 
land. In no way do I doubt the effectiveness of schools 
in educating for democracy. Intensely loyal teachers 
and administrators are striving to improve their stand- 
ards and methods in doing a better job in getting our 
youth to take their places in a democracy. 

On the other hand, it is important to remember that 
democracy is not religion. It is rather “Christian charity 
which has come to bud and blossom in political life and 
in social life, amid the welter of social changes.”! Wise 
Catholic educators remind us that the only true and 
genuine training for democracy is the teaching of religion 
by which we introduce our students to the charity of 
Jesus Christ. 


Freedom and Authority 

It is well, therefore, to review for ourselves some 
fundamental principles in regard to the existence of 
political authority and human freedom. We urge upon 
our children, “A good American is a good Catholic.” 
In catechism class, our children recite that a good citizen 
loves his country, is sincerely interested in its public 


1John D. Redden, Ph.D., and Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D., A 


Catholic Philosophy of Education (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub. 


Co., 1943), p. 586. 
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welfare, and obeys its lawful authority. Do we really 
understand how these two, freedom and authority, com. 
plement one another ? 

By virtue of the nature of things, Maritain tells ys, 
freedom and authority are necessary for one another? 
The right to direct people and to be obeyed for the sake 
of the general welfare is definitely required by human 
freedom. This is where Thomas Jefferson was wrong, 
He viewed the state as an artificial creation originating 
in a social contract. But authority is God-given; the 
Church, the family, and the state are natural societies, 
“Reason informs man that, in creating him, God en- 
dowed him with mental and moral powers, whose de- 
velopment necessitates that man live in a civil society.” 
Indeed, it is political authority that directs free men 
toward the good of the multitude. It requires, also by its 
very nature, free obedience based on conscience and 
moral obligation. 















Bulwark for the State 

We see that education is bound in conscience to the 
common good. The State should protect the freedom of 
teaching and should guide it toward the good of the 
whole. Our Catholic schools, in teaching children re- 
ligion, offer a strong bulwark for the State; our demo- 
cratic way of life finds its greatest buttress in the sanc- 
tions of religion. 











Teachers Describe Their Methods 

The following incident illustrates excellent techniques 
in the teaching of democracy: 

“Richard and William entered into contention day 
after day about a certain brass clothes hook. Almost 
every day a bitter quarrel would ensue when two sets 
of fingers glued themselves around the hook nearest the 
door. One night at almost Christmas time, I faced the 
issue squarely. I had told them repeatedly not to... 
told them! So the very next time a quarrel over the 
coveted hook occurred, I began: 

“Just a minute, boys. How many children use this 
cloakroom?” The two culprits stared in amazement. 
‘Uh, everybody, 1 guess,’ Bill replied. 

“*And how many of them are good Americans? 
said I. This was a stickler. What was Sister getting at? 
“All of them, I s’pose.’ Richard ventured. 

















2Maritain, Jacques, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943), p. 98. 
Redden and Ryan, Op. cit., p. 554. 
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Calling Spade a Spade 

“No, I’m afraid not,’ I replied. ‘There are some who 
claim rights above the others. For instance, two of them 
have set up a little dictatorship in the cloakroom, over a 
hook. The other boys and girls never get a chance to be 
first. A good American thinks of others.’ 

“It worked! From that day on a comparative peace 
ruled over the cloakroom. 

“Pleased over the outcome,'I realized for the first time 
how much the title, Good American, means to a fourth 
grade boy. A couple of days later I put the slogan, ‘A 
Good Catholic is a Good American’ in colored chalk on 
the front blackboard. We discussed why a good Catholic 
naturally is a good American. 

“Please do not misinterpret this. No heavenly order 
began to be exercised in my class. But we are all work- 
ing at it, and I hardly ever have to play dictator myself.” 


With the First Graders 

Another teacher told it this way: 

“Here’s democracy, first-grade style! The nicest feel- 
ing a child can have is that of belonging; it produces 
good results in adults, too. That’s a great thing about 
democracy, you really belong! In September when forty- 
five beautiful souls stream into a room equipped for 
thirty, you just can not turn on the last fifteen with, 
‘Do you belong here?’ By some strange, mathematical 
formula all forty-five belong. 

“Each day we kneel before the Smiling Christ and 
thank Him for letting us be a part of this nation; we 
pray for all those men who were killed in war; we pray 
also for our president that God will help him in his work. 
Then like soldiers we stand and salute our country’s flag. 
Forty-five ‘baby’ voices swell out in one or another of 
our nation’s songs. 

“I try to help the children realize that the room be- 
longs to them—to all of us. The entire atmosphere 
engenders a spirit of friendliness and relaxation, but not 
undisciplined. Along with privileges go obligations. We 


want the room to be well ordered, but it is up to us to 
keep it so. 


Responsibility Shouldered 


“We have established the custom of choosing four new 
‘helpers’ every week and posting their names on the 
board. They erase boards, water the plants, dust window 
sills, arrange the books on the reading table, and do 
many other little things that contribute to good house- 
keeping. If one or another charge is neglected, it is no- 
ticed by the pupils, and they do not keep a secret. It has 


more effect, too, when it comes from their own fellow- 
pupils, 


Children Encouraged to Make Decisions 

“These boys and girls are going to have the right to 
do their own thinking. So I try to let them make de- 
cisions, usually just minor incidentals. 

“Which letter is better formed? This one or that? 
Now why do you say that? Does anyone else have a 
different idea? All right, let’s hear yours.’ 
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“In the reading lesson, we may go through a story, 
selecting points and assembling them in their logical 
order. Or we may discuss certain actions of Dick and 
Jane, and decide why they were laudable. 

“So it goes. In social studies, in arithmetic—I try to 
guide my pupils to begin to think for themselves—a 
fundamental process for living in a democracy. Of 
course, all this isn’t achieved in a day. It takes time to 
bring children out of their own small world and help 
them to take their places in a bigger world. 

“Every night, after a day that has been hard and 
long, I pray that my deficiencies may never hinder their 
advancement in nature, grace, and wisdom.” 


in the Commercial High School 


Still another Sister, who teaches in a commercial high 
school, describes her technique: 

“In our classes we try to inculcate the same spirit of 
democracy our students experienced in elementary 
school. It is a little hard at the beginning. 

“Training for business has its advantages. The girls 
are preparing for the immediate life in the business 
world, a world where they will meet every kind of prob- 
lem. Therefore, it is a duty, not just a privilege, to take 
part in the democratic life of the classroom. The Catholic 
viewpoint is stressed when business situations are dis- 
cussed. Duties of employer and employee are made clear, 
together with rights and privileges of each. The rules 
of the school are explained, and if standing penalties 
are in order, they, too, are made known. As situations 
arise, an attempt to settle them is made in the manner 
in which every good citizen should weigh the problems 
that face him. We try to follow the rule that no punish- 
ment is meted out without first making attempts to show 
its justification. 


Officers Picked for Leadership 


“After two weeks of school, the girls are told to learn 
to know their classmates in order that they may choose 
their class officers wisely. We recommend that they look 
for leadership in the students they choose—honesty, up- 
rightness, and friendliness. 

“Every citizen of our class has the same rights and 
privileges : right to appeal, right to his own opinion, right 
to question the things he thinks unfair or unnecessary, 
right to make suggestions of any type, right to the re- 
spect of his fellow students.” 

These are illustrations from only three teachers. They 
are descriptions of procedures and techniques that are 
being used in today’s schools to keep our children de- 
mocracy-conscious and democracy-proud. In a rather 


scientific manner, after observations made in many 


schools, five hypotheses of procedures were listed. They 
are the emotional appeals, intellectual understanding, 
democratic participation, mental health, and the culture 
concept procedures. Rarely does a teacher use one hy- 
pothesis exclusively; rather she uses unconsciously, 


(Continued on page 384) 
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BY SISTER MARY CATHERINE, S.C. 


St. James High School, 201 S. Monroe St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ruskin and THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


NY DISCUSSION OF RUSKIN’S RELATION with the 
Pre-Raphaelites must bring into focus the former’s 
understanding of medieval art and of the society in 
which that art was produced. Throughout Modern 
Painters, The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and the first 
book of Stones of Venice (all written by 1851) Ruskin 
had reiterated his theories of the integration of life and 
true art and had cited the medieval synthesis as an 
example of their fulfillment. It is in his pamphlet, Pre- 
Raphaelitism and in his Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, however, that we find these ideals applied to 
the work of that group of youthful enthusiasts who 
dreamed of restoring modern art to its pristine truth- 
fulness and beauty. 


Art Before Raphael 


In his Edinburgh lecture, Pre-Raphaelitism, Ruskin 
pointed out that so vastly does the spirit of the Middle 
Ages differ from the spirit of Modernism that there is 


fixed between us and them “a great chaos.” He deftly 
characterized both periods thus: “Medievalism began, 
and continued, wherever civilization began, and con- 
tinued to confess Christ ... 
continues, wherever civilization began and continues to 
deny Christ.”? 


Modernism began and 


And further, after having given examples of the 
interaction of religion and daily life in the Middle Ages: 


Grant that Roman Catholicism was not Christianity 
—grant it, if you will, to be the same thing as old 
heathenism—and still I say to you, whatever it was, 
men lived and died by it, the ruling thought of all 
their thoughts ; and just as classical art was greatest 
in building to its gods, so medieval art was great 
in building to its gods, and modern art is not great, 
because it builds to no God. 


Product of Unified Christian Culture 

Ruskin, then, realized that the greatness of medieval 
art lay in its being the product of a unified Christian 
culture, of that integral conception of the physical and 
moral world which is the fundamental characteristic of 
the Middle Ages when Christian dogma and ethics per- 
meated the whole human fabric, and imbued with a 


spirit of consecration worker, soldier, artist, and scholar 
alike. 


1Lectures on Architecture and Painting, edited by Ernest 
Rhys (London, 1920). This and all subsequent quotations in 
this article are from this edition. 
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In the world of the Middle Ages, Ruskin eventually 
discovered the Utopia prefigured in Abbeville, that quiet 
little village that had stirred him in his youth, a spot 
where, he tells us in his autobiography, “art and religion 
and present life were yet in perfect harmony.” The 
guiding laws of an art thus interwoven with morality 
were, he found: truth first, and beauty second. And 
these are the principles that led up to Raphael. In 
modern art, on the other hand, the basic norm is: beauty 
first, and then as much of the truth as the artist can im- 
pose on that. And these are the principles that lead 
down from Raphael. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 

The pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was founded in 1848 
by a group of young artists and writers who united in 
protest against the conventional systems of artistic 
teaching. Originally responsible for the idea were the 
painters, John Everett Millais and William Holman 
Hunt. Their enthusiasm soon drew into the circle five 
other members, the most noteworthy of whom was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Actually the direct influence of the medieval artists 
on the new coterie was small. The ninteenth-century 
painters were Pre-Raphaelite principally in their earnest 
intention to render nature as it is, in obedience to their 
sense of truth. Herein they found a cardinal principle 
of the later medieval artists, and one which had been 
quite generally discarded by the successors of Raphael. 


Ruskin Espoused the Cause 

Ruskin did not directly inspire the Pre-Raphaelites 
though their theories were congenial with much that he 
had written and may be said in a sense to be the out- 
come of the general trend of his teachings. When, 
therefore, the Brotherhood sought his aid through 
Coventry Patmore, Ruskin, who habitually regarded 
himself as having a mission to arouse England from 
her lethargic ignorance, espoused the cause of the Pre- 
Raphaelites with characteristic zeal. When the pictures 
of the new artists appeared in the London exhibitions 
of 1851, the newspapers were loud in the denunciation 
of what they termed the affected simplicity, the ec 
centricity, and the cramped style of the innovators. 
Ruskin wrote the Times two letters, signed “The Author 
of Modern Painters,” praising these painters who had 
set about the regeneration of English art in the only 
right and possible way. 
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Later the same year he wrote the pamphlet, Pre- 
Raphaelitism, in answer to an editorial in the Times 
charging him with inconsistency in having praised both 
Turner, who was commonly regarded as a painter of 
misty and indistinct effects, and the Pre-Raphaelites 
whose pictures were considered harsh and crude. The 
pamphlet accordingly pointed out that Hunt and Millais 
were good artists for the same reason that Turner was 
a good artist—because they painted truths around them 
as they appeared to their minds, not as they had been 
taught to see them “except by the God who made both 
him and them.” 
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The Pre-Raphaelites and Truth 


This by no means implied that Ruskin considered 

























































Phe the work of his protégés comparable to that of Turner 
lity in any other respect. His Pre-Raphaelites were to their 
nd master beginners, and as such he praised them, advising 
In § them that to acquire precision of hand and humility of 
ale spirit they go directly to nature “rejecting nothing, 
Sie selecting nothing, scorning nothing.” 
lead In his 1854 lecture on the subject Ruskin definitely 
stated the platform of the Brotherhood: 
Pre-Raphaelitism has but one principle, that of 
348 absolute, uncompromising truth in all that it does, 
; obtained by working every thing, down to the most 
d “ minute detail, from nature, and from nature only. 
istic Every Pre-Raphaelite landscape background is 
+ the painted to the last touch, in the open air, from the 
Iman thing itself. Every Pre-Raphaelite figure, however 
- five studied in expression, is a true portrait of some 
was living person. Every minute accessory is painted 
in the same manner, 
rtists 
ntury Truth of Interpretation 
rnest At first glance this seems to favor a literal copying 
their | ° nature. To Ruskin, however, this “absolute, uncom- 
nciple promising truth” meant what we ordinarily think of as 
been | ‘0 kinds of truth: truth of literal representation and 
phael. truth of interpretation. He used these two ideas inter- 
changeably because he believed that in all great art they 
are identical. What he called “naturalistic” painting 
elites } ‘iffers from photographic literalness in the degree of 
hat he | ‘Motional representation achieved by the artist. That 
e out- | 'S an artist with “esthetic insight” (trained perception ) 
When, § ©" look below the superficial appearances, see the 
rough underlying truth in his object, and depict that. He may 
varded ven leave out of his picture objects which are in the 
| from field of his physical vision, or he may stress certain 
e Pre- things more than others. ; 
ictures The quality of his work will depend on the nature 
pitions | ° his esthetic sight, his penetrative imagination, for it 
ciation § this perception that the artist has to transfer faithfully 
the ec- | his canvas in order to produce a work of artistic 
ators. | Mcerity, a work of characteristic truth. Thus it is that 
Author § Ruskin was able to justify the elaborate realism of the 
ho had Pre-Raphaelites and, in the same breath, to refer to so 
he only | “tamatic and imaginative a picture as the Adoration 
of the Magi as realistic. 
ch, 1954 Merch, 1954 











Hunt’s Passion for Detail 


Though Rossetti was the most gifted member of the 
Brotherhood, and Millais is generally conceded, espe- 
cially in his book illustrations, to have shown the doctrine 
at its best, it was Holman Hunt who found permanently 
congenial the Pre-Raphaelite method of employing in- 
finite pains to secure minuteness of detail. As a practical 
example of the basic principle Ruskin had stated for 
the group, Hunt’s passion for detail is worthy of 
mention. 

In 1851 he took up lodgings at Worcester Park Farm 
to paint from nature. Here he made preparations for 
his religious picture, The Light of the World, which 
required the background of an abandoned, weed-grown 
orchard.and a barred door lighted by a lantern. Hunt’s 
painstaking efforts to get the light right in this master- 
piece has often been commented upon. He darkened one 
end of his studio, placed a lantern in the hand of his 
model, and then painted that interior through a hole 
in the curtain. On moonlight nights he let the moon 
shine through the window to mix with the lantern light. 
Every moonbright night for three months, moveover, 
he visited an orchard, and there, standing shivering in 
a heap of straw, he studied the lighting effect and 
painted from nine to five o’clock. 

In a letter to the Times we find Ruskin praising the 
picture on the occasion of its exhibition in 1854. He calls 
attention to the fact that the work “represents all ob- 
jects exactly as they would appear in nature in the 
position and at the distances which the arrangement of 
the picture supposes.” Referring to the ivy on the door 
of the picture, he notes “there will not be found in it a 
single clear outline. All is the most exquisite mystery 
of color; becoming reality at its due distance.” 


The Pre-Raphaelites and Beauty 

Because his Pre-Raphaelites lived in an age enervated 
with prettiness, an age alien to the symbolic spirit of 
medieval art, Ruskin considered it necessary to put 
them ‘on their guard against “that spurious beauty 
whose attractiveness had tempted men to forget, or to 
despise the more noble quality of sincerity.” The rele- 
vancy of this warning becomes clear when we consider 
the example that Ruskin held up to their scorn, a cer- 
tain statue of the Duke of Wellington watching a 
battle—‘‘one of the thousand equestrian statues of Mod- 
ernism, studied from the show-riders of the amphi- 
theatre, with the horses on their hind-legs in the saw- 
dust”—and then compare that with the intensely sincere 
work of the medieval sculptors of the statues on the 
facades and portals of Rheims or Chartres, for example. 

We notice at once that in these Christian masterpieces 
is no puny earthly pomp, no shallow beauty for its own 
sake. Here is humble humanity radiating the grandeur 
of the grace of God. Every form, every feature, every 
attitude bespeaks some sacred loveliness of the soul, 
some aspect of the spirit permeated with the glorious 
awareness of the Heavenly Guest who has made human- 
ity His dwelling place on earth. 
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The Vision, and the Reality 


So it was that for a time Ruskin believed that he had 
discovered in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood a group 
of ardent learners who would be willing to to spend 
themselves in the work of restoring art to the greatness 
and the glory it had known in the Middle Ages. Their 
code was to be “absolute uncompromising truth” to 
observe which they were to commit themselves to an 
apprenticeship involving an earnest study of the details 
of nature; a constant training of their esthetic sight 
that they might come to discover the truth beneath ex- 
ternal appearances; and an unsparing effort to depict 
this vision exactly. 

The future he prophesied for them in glowing colors: 


The magna est veritas was never more sure of ac- 
complishment than by these men. Their adversaries 
have no chance with them. They will gradually unite 
their influence with whatever is true or powerful in 
the reactionary art of other countries ; and on their 
works such a school will be founded as shall justify 
the third age of the world’s civilization, and render 
it as great in creation as it has been in discovery. 


Clarified His Own Ideals 

But eventually the Brethren were seduced one by one 
into the pleasant groves that lay beside the long road 
they had believed would lead to “absolute uncompromis- 
ing truth,” and the master, even as he bewailed their 


. defection, was turning his eyes to another road that 


seemed to him to lead more directly to his Utopia. For 
Ruskin the end of his Pre-Raphaelite enthusiasm 
marked one more stage on the journey to social reform, 
for in attempting to explain his ideology to his young 
followers he clarified his own ideals of life, and it is the 
expression of these which constitutes his real contri- 
bution to humanity. 

Perhaps, after all, both Ruskin and his disciples came 
to realize that their ideal Pre-Raphaelite Brother could 
have lived only in the brotherhod that was chronological- 
ly pre-Raphael, where on could be a great artist without 
rationalizing about two kinds of truth, for truth was 
one, “absolute and uncompromising,” and “art and re- 
ligion and present life were yet one,” and_ beautiful 
with the beauty that is of the essence of the unified 
culture of the Middle Ages. 


School Teaches Democracy 


(Continued from page 381) 


many times, different combinations of these methods. 


Methods Identified 


According to the emotional appeal method, patriotic 
songs, symbols, the flag, the pledge of allegiance, special 
movies, speeches, assemblies—all are directed and uti- 
lized to teach democracy. When pupils participate direct- 
ly in student government and elect officers, the approach 
to teaching democracy is termed the democratic partict- 
pation hypothesis. Reading and studying systems of 
government, the Constitution, the workings of Congress, 
and intelligently discussing ideas of democracy are tools 


used according to the intellectual understanding hypothe- 
sis. 


Held Most Effective 

On the other hand, there are educators who contend 
that the mental health hypothesis is the most effective 
means. Democracy, they say, is the result of good mental 
health. When basic needs are satisfied, then democracy 
can be learned. And according to the culture concept 
hypothesis, democracy is learned as a by-product of 
growing-up in a particular culture. Social environment, 
which includes the home, Church, movies, radio, the 
gang, is the real determiner of democratic concepts and 
attitudes. 

These hypotheses, so briefly described, at least prove 
the point that educators are in earnest about this im- 
portant business of training our youth in democracy. 
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Surely, you have been aware of the loyalty, the devotion, 
the pride, the gusto even, that our boys and girls are 
charged with as they make their daily pledge of al- 
legiance. You need only to amble down the corridors of 
our schools to hear the united strength behind the 
melodious voices in “Let freedom ring!” Very frequently 
and with serious dignity, we have our students recite 
the Preamble ; and we make one of our objectives that 
our pupils, besides knowing the purposes of the Consti- 
tution, also appreciate and make their own the root 
principles of democracy which are Christian. We en- 
deavor to wash away all social prejudices ; we point out 
the spiritual sources of democracy in the Gospels. 


Through intellect and Emotions 

Through the intellect and the emotions, we appeal to 
youth. We remind ourselves that behind every worth- 
while achievement, every painted masterpiece, behind 
every noble deed has been an emotion. In many i- 
stances, emotions furnish the motives, desires, interests, 
and attitudes of desirable conduct. They work for de- 
mocracy, too. 


So, Catholic teacher of democracy, yours is a responsi- 
bility as well as a privilege. Teach truth! Respect always 
in the student, whether he be in elementary school or in 
college, the dignity of the mind; appeal to the student's 
power of understanding. Help youth to think for him 
self. Then you will be laying the foundation upon which 
the tower of democracy can stand. 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


FACULTY MEETING 


By Sister Anna Marie, P.B.V.M., 
Presentation Convent, Aberdeen, S. D. 


“Facutty meetine! Goody! Goody! Goody !” 

It was Sister Magdelene’s chuckle I heard, as a group 
of Sisters strained to read the announcement which had 
just been posted by the principal. It called for an evening 
meeting of the high-school faculty in the community 
room at 6:30. Members were instructed to bring their 
class rolls. 

Sister Magdelene was always clowning, but she 
sounded so genuinely convincing this time that I turned 
her around to look at her. Is she psychotic, I thought, 
or is she being ironic? Her eyes met mine and she 
grinned broadly. 

“Well, at least you’re still normal.” I was relieved, 
because when Sister Magdelene welcomes faculty meet- 
ings it is because she is looking for penance. However, 
she never abandons her sense of humor even when 
attending. 


Just a Front? 


“Faculty meetings are just a front,” she declared on 
this occasion. “Nothing is accomplished; anything of 
importance is agreed upon previously outside of meet- 
ings.” Then she told the story of the youth who went 
to work for a new employer with enthusiasm. Each 
morning he greeted his boss briskly. On the third 
morning he said, “Good morning! It’s fine weather 
we're having this morning.” 

“We! We!” said the boss, “when did you become a 
member of this firm?” 

That is how Sister Magdelene feels about faculty 
meetings. 

But there is hope that she may yet learn to like them. 
I was in a position recently to poll the opinions of Sisters 
of many communities regarding faculty meetings. Sisters 
are very patient about answering questionnaires. Their 
sense of humor helps them here, too. I heard a group 
of them chuckling this summer over two questions in 
their summer school registration blanks; they were 
Religious Preference and Draft Status. 


A Morale Builder 

Most Sisters agreed that faculty meetings are neces- 
sary. Even Sister Magdelene. One of the best reasons 
for a faculty meeting is that it is a morale builder. If 
anything can make a teacher feel that education is a 
proud profession, the profession St. Gregory Nazianzen 
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calls “the art of arts and the science of sciences,” let 
her have the thrill that comes from attending a well- 
planned meeting, one that ends in the feeling that 
“when we work together, there is power in our punch.” 
I have attended such meetings. But I can tell you they 
were no accidents. Sister Borromeo, O.S.F., in an 
article in the February 1952 Bulletin of the National 
Catholic Educational Association said, “One of the 
greatest single results of regular faculty meetings is the 
sense of ‘belonging,’ of owning stock in a going concern 
and having an active voice on the board of directors.” 


A Common Objection 

But granted that they are necessary, Sisters had 
many objections to the way they were conducted. One 
of the most common objections cited was that there is 
no real freedom of discussion. “Suggestions are seldom 
welcome,” one said. “The meeting is used principally 
to make announcements which could be posted. Such 
few decisions as are arrived at through discussion are 
frequently revoked without notice or explanation.” 

Said one teacher, “The principal, who presides, makes 
her views felt so strongly on an academic matter that 
you feel you have to vote as she wants. I have been in 
this situation and have voted against my better judg- 
ment. Why put such matters to a vote if freedom is 
imperiled ?” 

Many objected that all the attention was given to 
discipline problems. One priest complained of a meeting 
when “we spent three hours talking about the bad 
conduct of the boys, and we emerged from the meeting 
smoke-sodden.” An especial grievance was the time con- 
sumed on a problem that concerned one teacher only. 


Discussion Often Side-Tracked 

“There is not enough participation at meetings by all 
members,” some objected. Others said that teachers 
forgot the issue at hand and got off on too many side 
tracks. Then there are always those who think there is 
only one field of education—their field—and forget to 
look at the whole field and the whole child. 

Many objected to the formality of the meetings as 
generally conducted. One Franciscan, who teaches third 
grade, said, “The formality of a special meeting creates 
an unnatural atmosphere. Sisters who normally ex- 
change ideas freely suddenly have stage fright when 
everyone sits back to listen to what’ they might have 
said at the lunch table anyway, if they had not been 
delegated to discuss or report.” Another suggested, “If 
possible, the meetings ought to be held in the library or 
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somewhere where we could have round-table discus- 
sions. We sit like students, the stupid kind, and let the 
principal hold the floor.” 


Parliamentary Procedure Suggested 

Almost equal weight was brought in favor of meet- 
ings conducted according to strict parliamentary pro- 
cedure. One school supervisor declared that Sisters 
need practice in parliamentary procedure anyway, and 
that faculty meetings are a good place to get the practice. 
Another supervisor is angling to have the chairmanship 
rotate. It should not be an ex officio prerogative of the 
principal; she avers. In one community of Dominican 
sisters polled, this is already done. Many Sisters praised 
the work of their principals as chairmen, and some said 
that community customs placed her as chairman of 
faculty meetings. 

How can Sisters get to belong to the “firm”? Sug- 
gestions listed in the way of improvement included: 
regular schedule of meetings, democratic procedure, 
early distribution of an agenda, informality, and prepar- 
ation. 


Preparation Essential 

Diligent preparation must go into a faculty meeting. 
Communities having successful teachers’ meetings have 
worked out a year-long agenda. Such care in preparation 
pays off in faculty stimulation. One school supervisor 
suggested that the agenda be drawn up by the faculty 
members themselves, with meetings and discussions 
carried out somewhat along the lines of a study club. 
Then they would feel more like members of the “firm.” 

Another way meetings can be improved is by dele- 
gating specific work to committees and having reports 
presented. One community listed the following for the 
program for their first general meeting: induction of 
new members; greetings, commendations, and direc- 
tions; schedule of classes for teachers; committee ap- 
pointments (for planning fire drills, homework, ex- 
change of classes, auditorium assemblies) ; a volunteer 
committee to present agenda for future meetings; and 
refreshments. Refreshments! 


Atmosphere of Informality 


Many of the nuns suggested lunch as a way to pep 
up the meetings. One suggested that discussion may be 
quite limited at the formal meeting but speech flows 
freely when there is a lunch to linger over. “We have 
ice cream, cookies, and pop, soda, or tonic.” (To my 
question she explained that tonic is another name for 
pop.) One principal thought that some way should be 
devised to bring in the coffee just when the meeting 
was getting a little hot. They do get hot sometimes! 
And speaking of the creature comforts, one college dean 
suggested that leather cushioned chairs be furnished. 


Reports by Individuals and Committees : 
Subsequent faculty meetings might include reports 
of committees of “rules and order,” reports on articles 
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four dishes, if they have that much. That’s really all the 
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read, special topics by individual faculty members, 
demonstration teaching, audio-visual-aid films on teach. 
ing techniques, and reports of meetings attended. Teach. 
ers are always being sent to meetings. It is a good thing 
too! Why not get Sister Sodality to report on the sum. 
mer school of Catholic Action, Sister Magdelene to 
report on the meeting of the National Catholic Educa. 
tional Association, or Sister Journalist to report on the 
Catholic School Press Association meeting? It is ex. 
pensive to send Sisters to those meetings. It would be 
good business sense to obtain all possible benefit from 
the expenditure. 

Progress is being made in the interest and benefits 
of faculty meetings. Perhaps in the near future when 
an announcement of a meeting is posted, Sister Magde. 
lene will say, “Goody! Goody! Goody!” and mean it, 


THE BIG CAKE—A Story to Retell 


By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J., 55 Greig Street, 
Rochester, New York 


“T Look att RIGHT, MOM,” said nine-year-old Dick 
Jordan, giving his tie a final jerk. 

“Just wait a minute for inspection,” said his mother, 
“I'd like to be sure of that.” 

Dick wasn’t fond of dressing for parties. An old suit 
of overalls and his oldest pair of shoes suited Dick better 
than best-suit parades. But this was a special party, and 
he had to look his best. 

Dick’s class at school had been invited to the ninth 
birthday party of Corinne Miller, the little rich girl of 
the class. Corinne lived out at the edge of town in a 
big brick house, surrounded by broad lawns with many 
tall elm trees and thick shrubbery. One could hardly 
see the house from the street. 


Great Preparations for Party 


Corrine’s mother had made great preparations for 
the party. There were rumors of gallons of ice cream, 
endless crates of ginger ale, and a cake three feet high 
that was being made by the town baker. There had been 
much excitement among the class for two weeks. Sister 
Amelia had had difficulty in keeping them at work. 
Now the great day had come. 

Even Dick, usually not very happy over dress-up 
parties, was a little excited today. 

His small brother Jack surveyed him carefully. He 
thought that such an occasion as this called for some 
advice. 

“Be sure,” he said, importantly, “if Mrs. Miller says 
do you want any more ice cream, be sure to say, ‘No, 
thank you, please.’” 





“Like Fun I Will’’ 
Dick chuckled. “Like fun I will,” he said. “I'll eat 
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fun there'll be. I hate sissy games that they play at 
parties.” 

“Dick,” said his mother, “be sure to tell Mrs. Miller, 
when you leave, that you’ve had a nice time.” 

“I spose I'll have to,” muttered Dick. “I don’t like 
her. She’s a Hottentot.” 

“What are you saying!’ exclaimed his mother. 

“Well, Daddy says she’s a Hottentot. Thinks she’s 
better than other people,” Dick defended himself. 

“Well, you just say something like that at the party, 
and see what happens!” warned his mother. “You'd 
better be just as polite as you know how to be.” 

“Oh, all right, Mom. Don’t worry,” said Dick. 


Day Too Good to Waste on a Party 


He started off, whistling, carrying a beautifully-done- 
up package under the sleeve of his white linen jacket. 
It was a fine June day; really too good a day to waste 
on a party, Dick thought. But then there were the ice 
creami and the mammoth cake. Dick had never seen a 
cake that big. That'd be worth the trouble, he thought. 

Just then, Rupie, his dog, dashed past him. Rupie 
was something of a curiosity. He looked like a hound, 
and he didn’t look like a hound. He had a hound’s long 
ears, but his hair was stubby like an Airedale’s. He 
wasn’t one thing or another. He was just a dog. But 
he had beautiful big brown eyes. When Dick had found 
him creeping around the street, half-starved, he had 
looked at Dick, and it had been a case of love at first 
sight for both of them. Dick had taken Rupie home 
with him. 

“You see, Mom, how he loves me,” Dick had ex- 
plained. 


So Rupie Stayed 


Mom had seen. She had also seen how Dick loved 
Rupie. So Rupie had stayed. Dick had named him after 
Rupert, the hero of the story he had been reading just 
then. 

Now Dick had shut Rupie in carefully on this great 
day of the party. Rupie was too queer-looking to suit 
Mrs. Miller, and anyhow, he might upset something 
and get into trouble. Dick knew that Rupie would be 
far from welcome at the Miller party. Somehow, Rupie 
had gotten out, and here he was, ready for the party. 

Dick spoke to him sternly. “Rupie,” he said, “you 
know you can’t go to the party. Mrs. Miller would— 
would eradicate you.” He had found the word in the 
dictionary the day before. 

Rupie all but laughed. He wagged his tail and showed 
his willingness to go anywhere Dick was going. 


Dick Seemed to Mean Business 


There was no way out of it. Dick picked up a stick. 
Rupie looked shocked for a minute, then, silently, he 
laid his tail between his legs, dangled his ears closer to 
the ground, and started for home. Dick seemed to mean 
business. 
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Dick watched him for awhile, then turned and went 
on. Rupie, when he thought it safe, also turned and 
watched Dick. When Dick turned a corner, Rupie made 
a beeline and caught up, but he kept carefully behind a 
tree, once Dick was in sight. So he followed, like an 
Indian scout, flattening himself to the ground some- 
times, always keeping Dick in sight, and himself out 
of sight. 

Dick went on, whistling happily to himself. At the 
next corner, he met Joe, the lone little Negro boy in 
their class. 

“Aren’t you goin’ to the party, Joe?” asked Dick in 
surprise, noticing that Joe wasn’t at all dressed up. 


Joe Not Invited 


“No,” said Joe sadly. “Folkses like me don’t get 
’vited to hotsy parties.” Joe scratched his head inside 
the empty hat brim he had picked out of an ash can. 
He hitched his suspenders. “Sure did hope I’d get to 
see that big cake, though.” 

“Corinne’s all right. It’s her mother! She must be 
a Hottentot, not to invite you, Joe. Daddy says that’s 
what she is,” said Dick, hotly. 

“What’s that?” asked Joe. 

“T dunno, but the way daddy says it, it can’t be any- 
thing much good. Oh, I forgot! Mom said not to say 
that! Why don’t you walk along with me as far as the 
house, anyway? Maybe you could see the big cake from 
the street.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Joe and he fell in with Dick. 

They chatted about this and that. Before long, they 
were walking along the fence that surrounded the Miller 
estate. They stopped. They could see, through a break 
in the trees, a broad stretch of lawn where colored 
umbrellas and gay-looking tables were set. 

“Laws! Look at that!” breathed Joe. “I don’t see 
the cake, though.” 


Hide in the Bushes 


“Maybe they haven’t brought it out yet,” said Dick. 
“Listen, Joe, I’ve got an idea. Why can’t you creep 
through the fence, there’s lots of room, you're skinny, 
and hide in the bushes and see the whole rigamajig. 
Would you like to?” 

“Laws, yes!” said Joe, with a happy grin. “I’d be 
there even if I wasn’t there, wouldn’t I?” 

This was too much for Dick to unravel. He said, 
“You just crawl through and hide. Lots of thick bushes 
there. They'll never see you. I’ll go in this way. Maybe 
I can get you a piece of cake or something and bring it 
to you.” 

So the plot was laid. Joe slipped through the fence 
and disappeared in the shrubbery. Dick went on to the 
big gate and up the broad walk to the house where other 
children were gathering. 

A few minutes later, they were all out on the lawn, 
playing games, party games, the kind Dick hated. He 
bore up very well, though, and tried to be most polite 
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to all. After awhile, when his patience was really 
beginning to wear thin, a servant appeared and began 
to fill the tables with all the much-talked-of good things. 
There was ice cream, gallons of it and lots of ginger 
ale and, lastly, the big cake. It was really as big as they 
had said it would be. It was a mountain, covered with 
pink icing, and nine pink candles glowed on top. Dick 
felt that he had been right to come, after all. 


A Dog Streaks Across the Lawn 

Just then, he noticed a dog streaking across the lawn 
from the far corner. His heart jumped. It was Rupie. 
He had come, in spite of all Dick’s efforts. He started 
in Rupie’s direction, but not before Mrs. Miller had 
spied him. 

“James,” she called to the servant. “Where did that 
dog come from? Do something with him.” 

James started toward the dog, but Dick headed him 
off. 

“It’s my dog,” he explained to Mrs. Miller. “I sent 
him home, but he didn’t go. Here, Rupie,” he called. 
“Short for Rupert,” he said to Mrs. Miller. 

“Rupert,” echoed Mrs. Miller faintly. Her father, a 
lawyer, who was lying respectably in his grave, had 
been named Rupert. This was really too much. This 
odd boy had given his strange-looking dog her father’s 
name! 

“Please take him off the lawn,” she said, .with an 
icicle in her voice: “I’ve never seen such a queer-looking 
dog in my life!” 

“‘Rupie’s all right when you know him,” defended 
Dick, “but, of course, you wouldn’t want him at such a 
wonderful party. I’ll put him outside the fence.” 


Rupie Thought It a Game 

Dick made a dash for Rupie, while Mrs. Miller and 
all the children watched. Rupie had seen them playing 
games and he decided that this must be another game. 
He dodged and ran. Dick ran after him. Rupie scurried 
over near the shrubbery where some ice cream cans 
were standing. In trying to grab Rupie, Dick overturned 
one of the cans. James came running over to replace it. 
The chase went on. 

After several sprints back and forth across the lawn, 
Rupie saw something moving in the shrubbery and ran 
over to it. This must be another part of the game, he 
decided. So he dashed into the shrubbery and barked 
loudly. A little figure began to creep away, crouching 
low among the bushes. Rupie ran round and round him, 
barking. The figure couldn’t make much headway. 

Mrs. Miller came over to see who it was that had 
been hiding in her shrubbery. 

“Stop there!” she said sternly. “Who are you and 
why are you hiding there?” 


Joe Wanted to See the Big Cake 
“That’s Joe,” said Dick, panting. “He just wanted 


to see the big cake. So he hid in the bushes and peeked 
out at it.” 
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Mrs. Miller glared at Dick. “You seem to have 


brought all your friends,” she said angrily. 

“Run away,” she said sharply to Joe. “You'll get in 
trouble hiding on people’s property.” 

“Get that dog out of here instantly!” she ordered, 
turning to Dick. 

Joe moved swiftly through the shrubbery toward the 
street. Dick turned and faced Mrs. Miller. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs, Miller,” he said, speaking quite 
evenly, although his throat felt queer, “but if Joe can't 
even look at the big cake, then I guess you'll have to 
get along without me at your party.” 

He turned and followed Joe to the street. Rupie 
followed him, still barking. 


They Were Silent 

They walked down the street, saying nothing at all. 
When they came to the steep bank at the edge of the 
Miller estate, Dick sat down. Joe sat beside him and 
even Rupie decided to be still for awhile. Dick pulled 
a piece of grass and sat chewing on it. 

There was silence. 

Finally Dick said, “And after wearin’ these old party 
clothes all afternoon, to have it end up like that. When 
I think of all the ice cream and pop going. to waste up 
there—” 

“’Fraid I spoiled your party, Dick,” said Joe with 
tears in his eyes. “You stood up for me good, too.” 

“It was Rupie’s fault,” said Dick kindly. “And I had 
the idea to hide you in the bushes.” 


Never Mind, Joe 

Suddenly Dick jumped up. “Never mind, Joe,” he 
said, “Come on home with me and Mom will give us a 
big piece of cake just as good as her old cake.” 

The three of them started in the direction of home. 
After a little, Dick halted, snapping his fingers. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “Mom’ll kill me. I forgot to 
tell Mrs. Miller I had a nice time. Well, it would have 
been a lie, anyway. Come on.” 

They started off again, Joe with a far-away look in 
his eye. “I saw the big cake, anyway,” he said slowly. 


A LEADING CATHOLIC HISTORIAN- 
Carlton J. H. Hayes 


By Edward Francis Mohler, M.A., Litt.B., 2318 
Berdan Avenue, Toledo 13,Ohio 


Booxs come anv Go with amazing rapidity in our 
harried times. Revisions and new additions may help to 
revitalize them but at best the life of books is ephemeral. 
Histories are especially susceptible to the hazards of a 
propaganda and H-bomb age. Motions, emotions and 
“schools of thought” flow over the surface of the earth. 
Objectively, the alert guardian is borne down by main 
force. The Robinsons and Beards may have their days; 
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then newcomers move in only to be pushed aside in 
their turn. 


Guide for More Than a Generation 


It is uncommon for a historian to be guile and 
paterfamilias to more than a generation of teachers and 
students, yet this well-nigh impossible accomplishment 
came at the hands of Carlton J. H. Hayes, so long asso- 
ciated with Columbia University. This eminent histor- 
ian’s influence has been based chiefly on a trilogy of 
two-volume texts, the first appearing in. World War I, 
the second while World War II broke over a terrified 
world, the latest coming from the presses as we wait 
suspended amid cold war, futile conferences and futuris- 
tic weapons, meditating about Machiavellian “‘state- 
craft.” 


View, Human and Ennobling 

The first college text of importance offered by Hayes, 
“A Political and Social History of Modern Europe,” 
(Macmillan, 1916) was well received. Its two volumes 
soon engaged the attention of thousands of collegians 
in American centers of learning. The view of the author 
was wide, human, ennobling and ranged from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth century, a period whose end 
was beginning to flower into fantastic offshoots. Before 
the war ended Hayes himself was in the Intelligence 
Service using his wide knowledge of shot-riddled 
Europe in the service of his country. In 1932 as another 
cataclysm threatened the world Hayes offered a second 
work, “A Political and Cultural History of Modern 
Europe,” revealing in decoration, map, illustration and 
expanded text the wealth of achievement which the 
peoples of Europe had freighted on the stream of human 
intelligence. This new cast of the old story was likewise 
well received. Hundreds of thousands of copies of the 
Hayes’ texts were by now enlightening our American 
youth with an approach to knowledge which elevated 
the word “culture,” condemned the worship of the state, 
and set forth the unsavoriness of many recently hatched 
isms. 


Ambassador to Spain 


Again Mr. Hayes was called to the service of his 
country. He was appointed Ambassador to Spain and 
for several years stood at the midway point between 
Europe and Africa planning hopefully lest Spain plunge 
into the world embroglio to the complete wreck of 
civilization. That Spain remained neutral when it might 
have done otherwise must in some measure be attributed 
to this Catholic historian’s sympathy, knowledge, and 
sense of balance. 

Now we have at hand the third of this line of histories 
“Modern Europe to 1870” and “Contemporary Europe 
Since 1870.” Though Mr. Hayes has written many other 
works, alone or in collaboration, lectured here and there 
before learned societies, taken his honors early and late, 
I think he might well rest comfortably at his home on 
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Jericho Farm, Afton, New York, knowing that these 
three texts may rank him in the publishing world with 
McGuffey for his “Readers” and Wentworth for his 
“Geometries.” 


Historian’s Ideal 


Mr. Hayes has thought and written much about the 
correct historical viewpoint, the ideal toward which the 
historian points his work and those who study it. The 
following selection contains a key to the errors of an- 
other time which presaged the lapses of our time. 


Not so very long ago distinguished historians were 
insisting that the state, as the highest expression 
of man’s social instincts and as the immediate con- 
cern of all human beings, is the only fit subject of 
historical study, and that history, therefore, must 
simply be “past politics” ; under their influence most 
textbooks became compendiums of dates about 
kings and constitutions, ahout rebellions and battles. 


It takes an especially prepared mind to interpret the 
wide reaches of human activity, to understand and 
insist (while chronicling the opposite) that the state 
was made for man not man for the state, that history is 
people working out their lives ,in relationship to their 
origin and destiny (and these are One), that peace not 
war must be a principal interest of the race. To be able 
to present these thoughts for well over forty years 
would be a goal appealing to any conscientious intel- 
lectual. Mr. Hayes set himself such a goal and attained 
it not once but again and again. 


Ask Student for More than Less 

I have had opportunity to consult with Hayes’ asso- 
ciates and publishers for background material on him. 
Here follows a summery of what I have learned. This 
careful teacher and writer believes a student should be 
asked for more not for less; that the educated should 
be thorough, sincere, dedicated to truth and accuracy ; 
that anyone who tries, makes mistakes and tries again 
should have help from his instructors, patience from his 
advisers, encouragement from his masters. 


No Ivory-Tower Recluse 

I have been told so often by friends and associates 
of Hayes’ helpfulness, the added warmth from an ardent 
leader to enliven the hearts of the faltering and the 
chilled. It is good to know these things about Hayes 
especially since a historian is too often pictured as an 
aloof, ivory-tower recluse, smiling in his security at the 
stumblings of lesser mortals. Mr. Hayes would be em- 
barrassed, perhaps impatient if I were to refer to his 
many honors, degrees and titles—the result of years 
of study, writing and interpretation. It would be proper 
to note that he is Laetare medalist, has been ambassador 
and governmental consultant. I doubt that it would over- 
shoot the mark to call Carlton J. H. Hayes the leading 
Catholic historian of the twentieth century. 
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The World Is His Parish, The Story 
of Pope Pius XII, by Mary Fab- 
yan Windeatt (Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
1954; Pages 34; Fifteen cents, 
single copy, 20 or more copies, ten 
cents each). 


Thrilling as a movie, engrossing 
and informative as a full-length book 
is this biographical picture story of 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 
Having none of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the comic book form, this 
thirty-four page picture story has all 
the fine points of the technique. 

Through the pages of this pictorial 
life story strides the heroic figure of 
Eugenio Pacelli. The reader meets 
him for the first time in his native 
city of Rome, praying before his fa- 


vorite picture of our Lady, sitting in 
the classroom, learning to love God 
above all and everything, and, a little 
later on, even experiencing some per- 
secution at the hands of his teachers 
in the anti-Christian city high school. 

First rate illustrations, exact in 


detail and lineament, enable the 
reader to follow this now world- 
renowed personage in the dramatic 
episodes of this inspiring life. A les- 
son of heroic courage is taught us in 
every stage of his career, 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt is well 
known for her ability as a biographer. 
Once again she has given us the 
story of a remarkable life and has 
told it in such a way that The World 
Is His Parish can be highly recom- 
mended for young and old. 

The Story of Pope Pius XII is a 
first rate comic book. It will attract 
those who prefer that format but it 
will give its readers the inspiring 
story of a boyhood dream of the 
priesthood, beginning in the narrow 
boundaries of his native parish and 
reaching fulfillment in the broad 
boundaries of his present parish—the 
world, itself. 

Sister M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


The Wife Desired. By Rev. Leo J. 
Kinsella (Catholic Literature Dis- 
tributors, Chicago 10, 1953; pages 
vill, 168; price $2.50 and 70c 
paper bound). 


Penetrating insight into human 
character is a requisite for one who 
sets himself to write a book such as 
The Wife Desired. The reader very 
soon discerns that the author pos- 
sesses this insight. A second realiza- 
tion comes to the reader : that here is 
not a book of theory but one of 
down-to-earth practicality. This does 
not prevent the author from confess- 
ing that at times we shall get our 
heads into the clouds, all the while 
keeping our feet on the ground. 

The author is very well aware 
that many wives, congnizant of the 
spiritual and sacramental character 
of their marriages, fail to put to good 
use the natural gifts of mind and 
body. Consequently, this work stres- 
ses the natural and psychological 
aspect of the wife’s part in marriage. 

Over the years in talking to se- 
niors of a number of girls’ high 
schools, the author came frequently 
across the notion that if a girl found 
an ideal husband, she could feel as- 
sured of a successful marriage. He 
ventures the statement that if a girl 
becomes an ideal and desired wife, 
she thereby eliminates about fifty 
per cent of the possibility of a failure 
at marriage. 

In the first chapter, treating of 
the desired wife as an inspiration 
to her husband, we learn why the 
book does not have any balance 
toward the negative view, even 
though the author has been a judge 
of the Chicago archdiocesan separa- 
tion court and has been confronted 
by ever so many couples whose mar- 
riages failed to succeed. 

His knowledge of the positive may 
be said to be ingrained, at least he 
was faced with it early in life. He 
tells us: “I did not sufficiently realize 
what was going on at the time, but 
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now when I look back on my boy- 
hood, I realize that my mother was 
a clever wife. She joshed and poked 
fun at my father. We children got 
a big boot out of it. In fact, the most 
pleasant recollections of my youth 
were these sallies into the foibles of 
my father. Down inside, my father 
really enjoyed the game, even 
though he may not always have let 
on. Now, I realize that there was a 
method in my mother’s banter. Often 
she was putting over a point, one 
which carried danger in it and could 
not be handled except in a good- 
natured ‘kidding’ way. She was ac- 
complishing the same objective as a 
nagging wife. But what a world of 
difference in the method and the 
success arrived at.” 

Still on the subject of inspiration, 
we read, “the eyes of a wife are a 
man’s mirror. When he looks into 
them and sees a veritable giant on 
wheels, it is like a strong wine.” Yet, 
the author follows this closely with 
a reminder that, “Too many hus- 
bands do not know that a woman 
must be told that she is beautiful 
in order to be beautiful.” 

A chapter is devoted to developing 
personality, which is taken to mean 
beauty of soul and all those qualities 
and accomplishments that go to make 
a person interesting and sought after. 

A delightful anecdotal illustration 
practically carries the chapter on 
patience. It serves to show how 
subtle the author can be throughout 
the work, all the while making his 
point. 

A number of subjects, finances, 
the budget, in-laws, chivalry, sus- 
picion, and sewing and cooking are 
treated in a chapter on the wife de- 
sired as a companion of her husband. 
Those pages given over to the wife 
and mother employed outside the 
home warrants a second reading. 

All in all this work is delightful 
to read, mingling as it does humor, 
concrete examples, and a_ skillful 
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presentation of the positive virtues 
that will make of a woman a desired 
wife. It can and will be read by 
adolescents of both sexes as well as 
the married. They will be the better 
for having read it. The religion 
teacher and the student counsellor 
will not be without it, once they have 
laid their hands on it. P. J. Linp 


Visual Aids for the Public Service. 
By Rachel Marshall Goetz, illus- 
trations by Cissie Peltz (Public 
Administration Service, Chicago 


37, Ill. ; pages vi, 89; price $3.25). 


Hardly a teacher would fail to 
benefit from a study of this hand- 
book on the use of visual aids as a 
means of bridging the gap between 
minds, even granting that its purpose 
js to instruct public servants in these 
new tools of communication to be 
used for the improvement of public 
relations and for the greater under- 
standing of the problems of modern 
government. 

The educational reader will be 
made aware that teachers have no 
monopoly on the use of the audio- 
visual approach as well as be con- 
firmed in his determination to over- 
look none of the telling ways in 
which the visual may be employed 
for better results in his teaching. 

It is refreshing to read the sec- 
tions, “Visual-Aids Know-How: 
Uncommon Common Sense,” “Tips 
on Displays,” “Have You Tried a 
Peg-Board?” and the many inter- 
spersed mentions of sources of 
materials. 


Our Review Table 


Catholic Shrines in the United States and 
Canada. By Father Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton (Wilfrid Funk, Inc., New 
York, 1954; pages xii, 340; price, 
$4.75). Teachers who till now have had 
to be satisfied with giving their students 
verbal descriptions of Catholic contri- 
butions to American history will find a 
mine in this work. Replete with pic- 
tures (clear-cut photographs) and maps 
which give exact locations, this book 
tells for the first time the story of 119 
Catholic shrines of popular pilgrimage 
from the missions to date. 

A Doctor at Calvary. The Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as described by a 
Surgeon, tr. by the Earl of Wicklow 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 
1954; pages 179 and 12 illustrative 
Plates; price $3). Doctor Barbet, a 

(Continued on page 403) 
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NEW 1953 EDITIONS 


Part of a continuous program for elementary and 
high school grades 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Don M. Wolfe—Ellen M. Geyer—Lela T. Hamilton 
Convenient four-part organization. 
Motivated units on expression, usage, and grammar. 
Numerous activities for enrichment. 
Special section on letter forms and language practices. 
Enjoyable approach to language skills. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, New York 


Publishers of The Prose and Poetry Series and The Scientific Living Series 


An announcement of unusual interest to Catholic schools: 


THE CATHOLIC EDITION OF 


Word Power 
Through Spelling 


by Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J., Sister M. Florence, S. S. N. D., Sister M. Pierre, 
S. S. N. D., and Lillian E. Billington. For grades 2 through 8. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES: 
RESEARCH ON RELIGIOUS WORDS. Extensive, original research by the 


authors has made certain that this program includes the religious words Catholic 
children need in their writing, introduced at the grade level where they are 


needed. 


LEARNING SPELLING IN CONTEXT. Through interesting contexts, pupils 
learn to understand all aspects of the basic spelling words—word meanings, 


derived word forms, and correct language usage. 


TEACHER'S EDITION. The teacher's book contains a complete reproduction 
of each page of the pupil's book. Teaching suggestions appropriate for each 


lesson are given on each facing page. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 E. 17th ST..N.Y.3  @ CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE IDEAL CATHOLIC FILM LIBRARY 


By Rev. William B. Rochford, St. Peter’s Rectory, Kansas City 10, Missouri 


_ AUDIO-VISUAL ORGANIZATION within any school 
system has the objective of seeing that the right 
material and equipment get to the right place at the 
right time and that they are used in the right way. 
While the Catholic schools usually are not so sys- 
tematically organized as a city public school system, a 
film library set up to serve a definite group of Catholic 
schools may achieve most of the objectives of a public 
school system’s audio-visual department. ; 

This article will present a plan for setting up and 
operating a Catholic educational film library on a non- 
profit basis. Possible plans of administration and organ- 
ization, the proper extent of services, contents, opera- 
tional details, and finances will be treated. The first 
among these subjects to be discussed will be the possible 
forms of administration. 

It will seek to outline a plan which, in broad design, 
can serve extremely different situations, but suggestions 
will be presented as possible solutions for different types 
of problems. These suggestions will be incorporated in 
the broad plan. 


Administration 


The possible plans for administration of a non-profit 
Catholic educational film library can be classified as 
follows: 


1. Diocesan-collegiate. 
2. Diocesan. 
3. Collegiate. 
4. Regional. 


The first basic objective for administration of a non- 
profit Catholic educational film library is to secure 
cooperation. In any activity cooperation can remove 
many of the obstacles. This is particularly true with 
Catholic enterprises. Where numbers and resources are 
limited a definite need exists to take full advantage of 


‘Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Education Program. Pre- 
pared hy the Audio-Visual Education Association of California 
(Stan! |: Stanford University Press, 1949), p. 4. 
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what is available even where it means some sacrifice on 
the part of the more prosperous institutions. 

The numerous types of organization within the Cath- 
olic schools can be reduced to one simple type, that is, 
a Catholic school. If each school in a given diocese will 
cooperate for the benefit of the Church, the film library 
in that diocese will have a great help in starting oper- J 
ations. Each school may have to yield a little in inde- 
pendent action, but the resulting advantages will help 
every school. Where a cooperative program is limited 
in its services, the more prosperous and progressive 
schools can always be free to secure added items for 
their programs. 


Diocesan-Collegiate Operational Plan 

Diocesan-collegiate. The program plan calling for 
active cooperation between the diocesan school office 
and the Catholic college or colleges within the diocese 
should be able to present a better operational plan than 
the other types. This superiority should exist because 
the plan involves the full scope of Catholic education 
activities. The diocesan school office is able to give 
authority to a program of studies which will include 
definite plans for audio-visual education, in particular 
the use of the film library. Financial plans backed by 
diocesan authority will be more successful. The diocesan 
school office can, in most cases, insure the participation 
of. parochial and diocesan schools at least. 


College Can Convince Teachers of Advantages 
The college or-university can if desirable serve as the 
center for the film library. The practical problem of 
spreading the use of audio-visual aids by means of com 
vincing the teachers that when these aids are used 
properly great advantages will redound can be solved 
by institutes conducted by the college, summer courses, 
and active direction of in-service training plans for 
teachers. In this manner steps will be taken which it- 
sure the right use of the right instruments. Research in 
the field of audio-visual education together with the 
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production of films can come as a part of the work of 
the university carrying out its function as the highest 
step in Catholic education. 

A diocesan-collegiate program for the film library 
and audio-visual education should if properly directed 
be able to reach into all phases of education in the 
diocese. With proper support it could spread the great 
possibilities of audio-visual education into the training 
schools for religious teachers and leaders such as are 
found in the seminaries and motherhouses. 












































Cooperation Is the Keynote 

The following two methods will seem more practical 
to some because a direct line of authority is established 
with no cooperating agency to interfere. Many dioceses 
may find one of the following plans the only practical 
one in their circumstances. Nevertheless the first plan 
seems to combine the good qualities of the others. 
Naturally plans for solving problems of jurisdiction 
would have to be worked out according to local cir- 












































































































collegiate plan without the sharing of control. The dio- 
cesan school office could handle the films but rely on 
the college to train teachers in the proper use of the 
material. In any event these plans, diocesan and dio- 
cesan-collegiate, offer the best methods to insure that 
audio-visual education will be used in the schools as 
diocesan authority is exercised to achieve the goal. 


Collegiate; Regional Organization 


Collegiate. The film library sponsored by the Catholic 
college as a service without active diocesan support, or 
none beyond a letter of approval, will hardly reach the 
same achievements that combined operations will bring. 
Much successful work can be accomplished but full 
potentialities will not be reached because most likely 
full advantage will not be taken of the program by all 
the potential users. 

Regional, A regional plan of administration could 
cover several dioceses closely joined in territory, or 
parts of several dioceses adjacent to each other, or per- 
haps several dioceses joined by territory but with in- 
sufficient population in any one diocese to make film 
library operation a success. Such a regional plan would 
be similar to some of the public school cooperatives 
serving several districts close together. The large com- 
mercial film libraries serve large territory from a few 
points. Careful planning would be required to avoid 
problems in administration and the proper limits of 

















from Your Health: Disease and Its Control 


Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, Professor of 
Health Education, University of 


Michigan, served as educational col- 
laborator on each of these productions. 





e on 
cumstances. Cooperation is the keynote. 
‘ath- 
it is Diocesan Plan Ideal for a Large Diocese 
’ 
will Diocesan. The film library conducted by the diocesan 
rary § school office can be a good plan for a large diocese with 
yper- § complete office facilities and help. Some small dioceses 
inde- § may have no choice due to the lack of a Catholic college 
help § in their territory. If full cooperation would exist, the 
nited | diocesan plan would have the advantages of the diocesan- service. 
sive elicits ited ; 
s for 
New films for teaching health education... 
y for Je tt | h” e 
Ps Coronet’s “Your Health” series 
jocese 
- than Coronet's newest series of 16mm sound motion pictures—covering important phases of 
cause healthy living—is sure to be welcomed by health educators throughout the country. Each 
alin film has been produced specifically for use in the intermediate grades and is available in 
: black and white or full, natural color. 
) give 
iclude Your Health At School—Children discover they Your Health At Home— What makes a healthy 
icular can help make the school a healthful place by home? The Baxter family decides that personal 
, keeping the schoolrooms comfortable and tidy, cleanliness, proper rest and food, and cheerful, 
ed by observing good personal health practices, and by friendly attitudes on the part of family members 
ycesan promptly reporting injuries and illnesses to are all essential ingredients. 
. their teachers. 
pation ; Your Health: Disease and Its Control—Through 
Your Health In The Community—The many photomicrography and animation, we see how 
ways that people can cooperate in their com- harmful microbes are carried, enter a body, get 
munity health program are shown. Here is a beyond the body defenses and cause sickness. 
ges Presentation of the importance of public health We may control disease by protecting ourselves 
as the services that maintain and improve the health from carriers, building up defenses and follow- 
| of the community. ing good health habits. 
em of 
‘on- . . 5 —_— 
if Ae Whether used with school, church or other community groups, these films will prove indis- 
> U pensable in teaching young people the real meaning of “Your Health" and how to maintain 
solved BF it. Preview prints are available at no obligation except for return postage. Address all 
ourses, BH requests to: 
ns for 
ich in- (Co . 
le ronet Films Dept. CE-354 » Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Ilinois 
ith the 
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FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6 


MF-6 This compact 6 drawer 
cabinet holds up to 336 film- 
strip cans each individually 
indexed. 


MF-3 Compact 3 drawer 
model holds 165 filmstrip cans. 


FILM RACK 


holds 250- 
400 ft. 16- 
mm reels. 


RK-250 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


Nowmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


A NEW SERIES OF 
MUSIC REVIEW - WORKBOOKS 


. . . that will help your pupils to acquire 
an essential understanding of the funda- 
mentals of music and which will facilitate 
the teaching problems in your Music 
Classes. 

To make every hour spent with your 
classes more satisfying in accomplishment, 
send for: 


“Music by Rote and by Note"—Grade 5 


“Music from Melody to Harmony"— 
Grade 6 


“Marching Down Music Lane"—Grade 7 
“Our Heritage in Music'—Grade 8 


WARP'S  REVIEW-WORKBOOKS are 
available in all subjects for Grades 5, 6, 
7, and 8. 


Our new catalogue gives a complete list 
of all WRAP’S REVIEW-WORK BOOKS 
with titles of Units that make up each 
book. Send for your copy. The catalogue 
is FREE, 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN ¢« © © © * NEBRASKA 
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Methods of Organization 


Since the government of the Church in each diocese 
rests primarily in the hands of the bishop, any plan 
seeking to serve all the schools of the diocese should 
either originate with or receive the approbation from 
the bishop, or his educational representative, the dio. 
cesan superintendent of schools. 

Regardless of the origin of the project, or the plan 
of administration to be adopted, the first practical step 
will be the appointment of a director who should have 
the assistance of an audio-visual committee chosen from 
all possible participating groups. Reliable information 
can thus be obtained as to the present actual use of 
audio-visual aids. From this information outlines can 
be prepared to show the future possible use of a film 
library, and how it can be financed. The appointed 
director and the audio-visual committee should be en- 
thusiastic in the promotion of the work, or at least fair- 
minded enough to allow a trial effort if there is the 
smallest possibility of success. 


Definite Plan Required 


A definite plan must be laid out which will be in 
harmony with whatever plans for the use of audio- 
visual aids are outlined in the diocesan program of 
studies. The film library must be an integral part of 
the educational plan if full success is to be obtained. 
A territory with many schools may be able to support a 
film library on a voluntary participation basis but its 
services will be crippled. Audio-visual education needs 
acceptance by all involved if it is to reach its true 
value. 

Local conditions are of importance as a film library 
will have little value if no teacher wants to use films or 
filmstrips or if no projectors to show the films are 
available. A program aimed at gradual development of 
interest in the use of audio-visual aids may be necessary 
before the purchase of films and filmstrips will be 
justified by the possible use and available equipment. 


Advancement Accelerated by Official Approval 

In many cases present lack of use of films does not 
indicate lack of projectors since frequently the parish 
possesses one, the use of which has been limited to 
entertainments and occasional group showings of edu- 
cational films. Naturally if official approval is backed.up 
by authority, the advancement of audio-visual education 
may be accelerated. However, planned information pro- 
grams will often be needed to gain support from teach- 
ers, pastors, and parents. 


Providing Essential Facilities 


In the Catholic schools practical financial problem: 
cause emphasis on avoiding extra features while pro 
viding the essential facilities. Every opportunity t 
spread the value of the film library must be taken } 
the director and the members of the audio-visual com 
mittee. A projector represents a large investment for 
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which a suitable return must be proven. The sturdy 
machines available today from reputable firms can be 
ysed for many years depending on the amount of use 
and the care received. Many years of use for the machine 
reduces its cost in proportion. : 






Win Support of Teachers 





To insure the success of the film library the director 
must win the support of the teachers in giving films 
and filmstrips a definite place in educational plans. The 
teachers must be taught the proper use of films. The 
educational value must be proven to those who actually 
instruct the students as well as to supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. The novelty and entertainment idea as 
well as the idea that films mean easier teaching must be 
eliminated. Teachers must see the films and filmstrips 
























































































































































en- § asa means to achieve more efficient and more successful 
fair- § instruction.” 
the 
Parents Want Children to Have the Best 
Often the appeal to the parents of the children in 
the schools will aid in the solution of the problem of 
e in | afousing interest as well as in the financial program. 
dio. | Parents in general want their children to have the best 
n of | @ailable instructional aids. In 1949, 53 per cent of the 
rt of | Projectors in public high schools came from non-tax 
ined. | Money, much of it raised by parents.* 
atts Briefly the work of the director of the film library in 
it its | the ideal situation would involve the making of plans 
reeds | {OF Operation and future development, the active direc- 
true | ton of a program which will insure the success of those 
plans by making the audio-visual program a definite 
brary § Part of the educational plan. 
ms Of . , ‘ 
a Director Works with Determination 
tel To achieve the inclusion of audio-visual education in 
ae instruction the director will have to work with deter- 
‘1 be mination and yet with prudence to win the support of 
ak administrators, teachers, and parents. Finally, of course, 
there would come the actual direction of the film library 
P itself, making certain that there is constant improve- 
ment as well as efficient operation. Any group which is 
es OF content with a narrow undertaking when the oppor- 
parish tunities for improvement are wide is strangling itself and 
an will either wither or become stagnant. Ordinarily before 
) improvement takes place the need and possibility must 
ced PE be proven. Such proof is the responsibility of the direc- 
ication tor of a film library who wants to assure the best use 
a of audio-visual instructional aids. 
Participants 
Definite plans must be made for the designation of 
the groups which will be served by the film library. 
oles *Amo De Bernardis, “In-service Teacher Education for Use 
le pro J of Audio-Visual Educational Materials,” Audio-Visual Methods 
nity t0 of Instruction, Forty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
“| &f for the Study of Education, Vol. XLVIII, Part 1 (Chicago: 
ken by Iniversity of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 108-109, 
al con Seerley Reid, Movie Projectors in Public High Schools. 
: aera Security Agency, Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 
jent lof (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 11. 
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CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION 








HOW TO ORDER 


EDUCATOR 


To help your classes 


to better understanding... 


~ Democracy 
Series 


of six new educational films by 


ee 


Artlannica Films 


AGAIN in the history of 
audio-visual education 
Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films has made 
another high level con- 
tribution in film produc- 
tion—six significant and 
educationally superior 
releases in the single 
subject area of social 
studies—the DEMOC- 
RACY SERIES. In this 
group of films, students 
will be helped to a better 
comprehension of the 
forces that have shaped 
our position in the world 
today. This series of EBF 
releases is another proof 
of leadership and confi- 
dence in the future of edu- 
cational motion pictures! 


20 minutes, B/W, $100 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
20 minutes, B/W, $100 


612 POLITICAL PARTIES—black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 


reels, $100 


PRESSURE GROUPS—black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 


reels, $100 


CENTRALIZATION & DE- 
CENTRALIZATION—black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 


reels, $100 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION — 
black and white, 20 minutes, 
two reels, 100 


613 NATIONALISM — black and 
white, 20 minutes, two reels, 


$100 


617 WORLD BALANCE 
OF POWER—black 
and white, 20 min- 
utes, two reels, 


$100 


611 


627 


616 


PRESSURE GROUPS 
20 minutes, B/W, $100 





Ask for related films such as 
325 DEMOCRACY (B/W, $50) 
326 DESPOTISM (B/W, $50) 

353 PUBLIC OPINION (8/W, $50) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave. e Wilmette, Illinois 
Dept. No. CE-93 


Send Prints__ and invoice me. 
(Indicate titles by number) Send: Check list of 


EBFilms [_] 
Send Preview Prints 


(Indicate titles by number) 


i i Where-to-Use Guide [] 
for purchase consideration. 


Send Rental Information 
(Indicate titles by number) 


Nome 


School. 





to heighten your choir’s performance ... 


MOORE 
CHORAL 
GOWNS 


Every occasion is a choral 
triumph when your choir 
appears in the splendor of 
beautiful Moore Choral 
Gowns! These graceful, col- 
orful Robes add elegance, 
drama, new interest! 


Illustrated here is The 
Melody, popular choice for 
some of the nation's out- 
standing choral groups. 
Many new designs in rich, 
appropriate colors and 
gorgeous fabrics. Write 
today for complete informa- 
tion, free Choral booklet 

43 Fabric and Color 
Selector. Or write for sample 
Gowns; no obligation. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


also makers of caps and gowns * girls’ gym suits 


DIFFERENT SIZES, STYLES 
OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND © 
Grrl. \ 10a Rl dae ith) 


BY DAV-SON 


A Dav-Son board for every job. 
Changeable letter directory and 
announcement boards, black boards, 
menu boards, others. Sturdily con- 
structed, every Dav-Son board is 
built to last, with quality built-in 
for years of service. 
Dav-Son Changeable Letter Di- 
rectories for Lobby, Office, 
Outdoor Use. 
e Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 
e Glass Enclosed Front 
e Hardwood or Metal Frames 
e Highest Quality Felt 
@ Absolutely Warpproof 
e Also Available with 5’ 5” 

Standards 
Dav-Son Genuine Self-Sealing 
Cork Bulletin Boards 
@ Indoor and Outdoor Styles 
e Hardwood or Metal Frames 
7 — or Without Locking Glass 


rs 

@ World’s Largest Selection 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

if Your Dealer Can’t Supply, 
Dav-Son Changeable Name Plate 
Black card with white letters under 
beveled plexiglass shield. ar 
wood base in choice of Walnut, Oak. 


Mahogany, Blonde or Steel Grey fin- 
ish. 104%”x2%”. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 N. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, DEPT. ABC 
INSIST ON DAV-SON—YOUR BEST BUY! 
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The Church must be careful not to enter the commercial 
film business. The place of the Church in creating film 
libraries is to make an audio-visual program possible in 
the Catholic schools. The first principle in determining 
the participants is to be certain that the group for which 
it is established are served. This group of schools should 
include every Catholic school within the territory of 
the diocese. If a regional library is the best plan, then 
service must first be given to the region for which it was 
established. 


All Share Financial Burden 

When the film library is set up by the diocesan school 
office for the parochial and diocesan schools, those 
schools should have the first rights but the plans should 
be made to include the private schools within the diocese 
providing the proper share of the financial burden is 
carried by these schools. The same provisions could be 
made for schools in nearby dioceses. In some cases a 
higher set of rates would have to be assessed to make 
the burden equal. In the United States it frequently 
happens that two cities in different dioceses are only a 
few miles apart. If arranged properly a cooperative plan 
should be of advantage both to the additional schools 
and to the film library. 


Consider Other Non-Schoo!l Groups 

Another extension of services is the loan of films to 
church groups for meetings. This service can be pro- 
vided at lower cost than that charged by commercial 
agencies. The warning must be given that in loaning 
films to non-school groups, definite persons must as- 
sume responsibility for the care of the films, payment 
of the fees, and return of the films. Any aid given to 
Catholic groups in the use of the films will not only 
give additional income but will add interest to their 
meetings. The non-Catholic churches are actively pro- 
moting the use of films for meetings, Sunday schools, 
and services. 


New Postal Rates Lessen Cost of Transport 
The limits of service can be said to be those imposed 
by transportation cost, other than postage, distance, and 
boundaries. Postage whether included in the rental 
price or an additional charge to the borrower must be 
considered, although the new rates minimize this factor‘ 
The third zone from any city would probably represent 
the limits of practical operation though in some cases 4 
greater distance could be considered if the time element 
involved is not too great. The third zone from a given 
city will usually include the entire state of the mailing 
point and often large sections of neighboring states. 
Distance is a factor in present day postal service. 
If a film takes too many days to travel to the point of 
showing, it is not economical since bookings would be 


4The new reduced postal rate on films and sound recordings, 
now in force for educational use, is 8 cents for the first pound and 
4 cents for each additional pound. When mailing, the face of the 
package is marked or rubber stamped: “Section 34.83(e). 
Previous rates were a factor in setting distance limits. 
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jewer. Schools within a diocese might even be excluded 
temporarily if only one print is available. If two or 
three schools in the same section of a diocese want the 
film at approximately the same time, the film can be 
mailed from one school to another with considerable 
time saving. The Missouri High School Athletic Asso- 
cation did that with their sports films. 

Boundaries are a factor in any organization on a 
diocesan basis. However, cooperation will bring solu- 
tio to problems of such a nature, 


Demonstrate Values to Overcome Opposition 

Opposition to the service in the form of contempt 
jor new developments can be a hindrance. Where this 
opposition is sincere, prudent effort to demonstrate the 
real values will often be effective. The good will of 
people involved in education should be presumed even 
when opinions differ. 


Operational Details 


Location, Favorable location in relation to the local 
schools to be served by the film library is vital to success. 
The frequent use of mail service in the shipment of films 
and filmstrips makes access to a post office a factor to 
consider in choosing the location. Truck delivery of 
films to schools in the local area would be the most effi- 
cient method if the operational costs can be shown to 
be within reason when compared with postage and 
personal pickup of material by the schools using them. 
The public schools are able to use such a truck delivery 
system because usually there is some kind of truck 
service required for many other items to be transported 
between their central offices or warehouses and the in- 
dividual schools.5 Another factor to consider in the 
location of a film library is the matter of hours of oper- 
ation. If located in a building where other services 
require full-time employees the film library will be able 
to remain open longer. 

Another factor in favor of the location of the film 
library in an institution for secondary or collegiate edu- 
cation is the fact that often part-time help will be more 
readily obtained for such routine chores as rewinding 
and cleaning films. The limited budgets of Catholic 
operations make such considerations important. 


The Librarian 


Librarian, The director of the film library may not 
be the actual librarian. Other duties may prevent the 
regular periods of work required to keep any group of 
ilms in order. The large investment involved even in 
asmall collection of films and filmstrips requires that a 
reliable person be placed in charge of the actual opera- 
ton of the library. Definite responsibility must be placed 
on some person ; otherwise general confusion will result 


_—_— 


"Elizabeth Goltermann. “The Program of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation in City School Systems,” Audio-Visual Methods of In- 
ne Forty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for 
ne Study of Education, Vol. XLVIII, Part 1 (Chicago: Uni- 
Yersity of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 142-143. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
High School and College Texts 


THE LAUX RELIGION COURSE 


A Four Volume Series Covering the Four Years of 
High School 
By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


The purpose of the series is to present in accordance with modern pedagogical 
standards and the requirements of Catholic High Schools, the truth of the 
Catholic Religion. Extreme technicality and oversimplicity have been avoided. 
The course is based on the division and order of the larger Baltimore 
Catechism, save that the Catechetical Method is not followed. Each part fol- 
—_ logically and the inter-dependence of the various doctrines is clearly 
shown. 


PART I|—The Chief Truths of Faith 
First Year 

PART 2—The Means of Grace 
Second Year 

PART 3—Christian Moral 
Third Year 


PART 4—Christianity and the Church 
Fourth Year 


Paper covers, Net 66¢ 
Paper covers, Net 66¢ 
Paper covers, Net 75¢ 


Paper covers, Net 75¢ 


A teacher's manual with each book telling exactly how to pre- 
sent the doctrinal matter in correlation with Church History, 
Liturgy and Scripture. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


A complete history of the Catholic Church to the present day with 125 
illustrations, 8 maps, summaries and tables. It contains many excerpts from 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church and from the various councils. This text- 
book may either be used as a basic text for a one or two year course in 
Church History in junior and senior classes, or its study may be correlated 
with the texts in doctrine throughout the four years. 621 pages. Net $2.16 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 


By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


The author treats of the Nature, Origin and Purpose of the Bible. He points 
out the Bible’s literary and poetic excellence. He analyzes each book, gives 
an account of its author and presents the most interesting portion for the 
student’s reading. Each chapter is followed by suggestions for study, includ- 
ing projects and questions. Will serve for a 1 or 2 year special course in 
Sacred Scripture in Junior and Senior years. Illustrated, 326 pages. Net $1.65 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES 


A four-volume series covering the four years of college. 

A thorough and scientific explanation of Catholic Doctrine. It covers the 
entire body of Dogma, correlated with Moral Theology, arranged and pre- 
sented in textbook form. 


VOL. 1 DEFENSE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S.J. 


It correlates the Life of Christ with Doctrine Teaching. Contains complete 
text of the Four Gospels, with the passages relating to the Divinity of Christ 
and the Church, in bold type. 526 pages, size 5/2” x 8”. Net $2.40 


VOL. 2 GOD AND CREATION 


By Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. 


It treats of the Act of Faith, of the Unity and Trinity of God, of the Creation, 
Fall of Man, Heaven, Hell and Purgatory, and the Angels. Includes treatises 
on evolution and spiritualism. 309 pages, size 5/2” x 8’. Net 


VOL.3 GOD THE REDEEMER 
By Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 


Presents and explains the basic doctrine, then quotes the sources Scriptural 

and Traditional of the teaching, and cites examples from Patristic Writings 

to show the formulation of Catholic Doctrine. 246 pages, sizes, 5!/2” Hae 
Net $2. 


VOL. 4 CHANNELS OF REDEMPTION 
By Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 


It contains a full treatise of the Sacraments, the origin, nature and ele- 
ments of each. 258 pages, size 5/2” x 8”. Net $2.40 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Telephone Algonquin 4-3053 


Boston 10 — Chicago6 — Cincinnatil — 


San Francisco 3 
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Father James J. McNally is shown waiting for the go-ahead signal to start taping a week’s serig 
of “Sermonettes” for televising over WNBT, Channel 4 in New York City. Father McNally wa 
invited to do the series by Rev. Edward V. Broderick, Director of Radio and Television for the Arc 
diocese of New York. Based on his Rock of Truth, Father McNally’s “Sermonettes” were telecast wit 
appropriate religious pictures, to open and close the program day at WNBT, the week of Feb. 8h 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


(The Gospel according to St. Matthew) 
Read by Rev. James J. McNally 


Experience with your pupils a re-enactment of the Passion 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ in this memorable reading from St. 
Matthew's Gospel, pre-recorded on tape by Father McNally. 


With a rich, vibrant, dramatic voice, Father McNally will 
transport your class over the centuries to Palestine to relive 
the touching scenes that culminate our Lord’s earthly life. 


Pace ... emphasis . . . cadence . . . all the nuances of a 
trained, flexible, yet totally unaffected delivery are used as 
means to stir the listener to recollection and meditation on 
the full meaning of the Passion and the saving grace it pours 
on our souls. 


You will treasure this 19-minute tape and find it econom- 
ical to own. It may be played back over and over again, 
without deterioration of its sound, on any 334”-speed tape 
recorder. 


Order by number and letters: 


Re ee ae List $5.85, School price $4.68 


Also available at 744” speed. Write for prices. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
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even though all concerned have the best of intentions. 
The librarian need not necessarily be a full-time em- 
ployee of the library but may combine these duties with 
others, particularly some in the same office. The me- 
chanical work of rewinding, cleaning, and checking for 
defects can sometimes be handled by part-time help if 
the library is located close to or in a college or high 
school. 








Catalogue Prime item of Publicity 

Publicity. The primary item of publicity is a catalogue 
to be sent to all possible users of the film library. Every 
possible teacher user should receive a copy because it 
will constitute an invitation to take advantage of the 
resources listed. The rules of the library must be clearly 
stated to avoid future misunderstandings. Films should 
be listed by title and subject, as well as classified by 
grades. The Dewey system of classification can be ap- 
plied to films. Some short sketch of the contents of each 
film should be given. The running time is important for 
the potential user and should be marked. Some system 
of abbreviation should be used to indicate the publisher 
of the films. In general the catalogue should be useful 
but also attractive.® The rental price should be indicated 
clearly with each film if the fees are not on an annual 
basis. 


Monthly Bulletin, If Possible 


Good publicity will also include bulletins, monthly if 
possible, which can contain information on new films 
and filmstrips, suggestions on possible additional uses 
for the old films, and ideas for the better use of audio- 
visual aids.’ The work of the director in arousing in- 
terest in audio-visual education is publicity also. The 
program should be planned so as not to be offensive or 
dictatorial but still pointed to obtain its goal. Every op- 
portunity should be seized upon to publish the work of 
the film library. The diocesan newspaper, and the school 
superintendent's bulletin, published in some dioceses, 
are good means of informing the public and the teachers 
of the work of the film library. 


Modern Methods in Record Keeping 

Office work, Even the smallest film library will im- 
prove its services and save money if it makes use of 
modern methods in the keeping of records, in the use 
of proper mailing forms, and in the entire office plan. 
Records of each film and filmstrip must be kept showing 
its purchase time and service record; and the location of 
each film and filmstrip at a given time should be shown. 
The value of the films and filmstrips make this care man- 
datory. Records of the money received and paid out as 
well as the bills due from each organization using the 


*Francis W. Noel, “Principles of Administering Audio-Visual 
Programs,” Audio-Visual Methods of Instruction. Forty-eighth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Vol. XLVIII, Part 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949), pp. 196-198. 

‘Wiliam G. Hart, “The Local Film Program and its Direc- 
tor,” Film and Education, p. 532. Edited by Godfrey Elliott 
(New York: The Philosophical Library, 1948). 
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Sometimes good things 
come in small packages 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Translated by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox 
is coming in a 
POCKET 
EDITION 


We need not tell you the merits of this transla- 
tion—it is, of course, its immense popularity which 
makes this pocket edition possible. The type is 
clear and readable and there are four bindings 
at these prices: 


Paper or leatherette, .... $1.50 
pee eee ... $2.00 


Presentation edition, black leather 
gold stamping and edges,.. $6.00 


It will be at your bookstore on the I8th: look for 
it there, or if you think of adopting it for class use, 
send to us for an examination copy, which you may 
keep for 60 days. if you place an order with your 
bookstore for your class, you may keep this as a 
desk copy; if not, you may return it to us. 


For full descriptions of all the books on our Spring 
list, new and reprinted book reviews, extracts 
from books to come, and news of authors, see 
Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get it free 
and postpaid, write to Electa MacGill,. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK, 3 
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library should be kept in a business-like fashion. A small 
film library will not need expensive office equipment but 
the proper use of such things as carbon forms will save 
much time and trouble. 

For the sake of completeness some record should be 
kept of the services rendered to each school. Such rec- 
ords and those showing the use made of the individual 
films and filmstrips are important in trying to determine 
the actual cost of operation. Nevertheless in selecting 
forms the principle must not be forgotten that a min- 
imum of forms in simple style will give the best service. 


Keep Up on Postal Rates and Rules 

Where the use of the mails for transporting films and 
filmstrips is frequent, knowledge of the postal rates and 
rules is very important. In the case of mail to towns 
outside of the local district knowledge of mail departure 
hours to those other towns may enable much time to be 
saved, 

Some plan of insurance is necesary when films are 
heing shipped constantly. A definite plan of charges for 
damage to films and filmstrips is also necessary in order 
to help purchase replacements and repairs as well as to 


encourage greater care on the part of the operators. 
Store With Care 


The storage problem for both films and _ filmstrips 


is an important one because much financial damage can 


Just Published! 


The 
CARDINAL NEWMAN EDITION 
of the 
Adventures in Literature Series 


for Catholic high schools 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND AC- 
CESSORIES .. . Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on 
request. 


ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS ... On rental or purchase 
basis. 


CHOIR ROBES . . . On rental or 
purchase basis. Catalog free on re- 
quest. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. ¢ 
New London, Ohio 
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be caused by neglect. Raymond Spottiswoode in his 
book on films warns against the careless storage habits 
common with regard to 16mm film. He warns against 
the habit of stacking them on tables or on filing cabinets, 
He warns that high humidity and high temperature can 
cause damage to the films. Film absorbs and releases 
moisture which fact needs to be considered. A tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees is recommended.* 

In regard to the repairing of films involving splicing, 
note should be taken that the 16mm splice is visible on 
projection. A properly made splice takes no more time 
than a weak and untidy one.*® A good splicer is needed 
equipment for a film library. A rewinder with an elec- 
tric motor is also recommended. 


Contents of Library 


Audio-visual methods of instruction can be considered 
as including many things ranging from a simple picture 
cut from a rotogravure section to a three thousand mile 
trip across the country. Audio-visual libraries can also 
be very extensive in what they contain. In this article 
only two items are included in the library plan, namely, 
16mm films and 35mm filmstrips. If a diocese or a group 
of schools has been providing other services in the audio- 
visual field, such service can with profit be continued if 
there is value in it for the schools. In the case of limited 
tunds filmstrips alone may be the solution for the begin- 
ning of a film library.’® The relatively lesser cost of 
filmstrips, the greater ease of storage and shipment are 
factors in favor of their use. More schools initiating a 
program with limited funds will be able to purchase a 
filmstrip projector because of the lower cost. 


Central Collection of Filmstrips Can Have 
Advantage 


The wisdom of the inclusion of filmstrips 1n a central 
library may be challenged by some. However, the same 
general argument which favors the central collection 
of films applies also to filmstrips. Often the filmstrip is 
used only once a year for a definite lesson. Kept in a 


SRamond Spottiswoode, Film and Its Techniques (Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1951), pp. 244-245. 

*Tbid., p. 244. 

'°Three dioceses have limited their program to filmstrips for 
the present. 
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URES 


Priced from 3.75 to $15.00 


WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS 
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school its use is very limited while in a central office 
it will be used by a number of schools and its expendi- 
ture justified by a low cost per showing per pupil. Pro- 
yiding the rental charges are kept low the central col- 
lection of filmstrips should definitely be to the financial 
advantage of the schools. 

Some libraries may still have 16mm silent films such 
as the Yale Chronicles of America, which can give good 
service to schools. Modern schools will have hardly any 
need for 35mm films because the general use of 16mm 
film for schools has made 35mm portable equipment diffi- 
cult to procure. 


Resources Govern Number of Films 

The number of films contained in the library will be 
set in the first place by the financial resources available. 
Secondly, the need for films based on the actual use made 
of the films among the schools of the diocese will dictate 
the choice of films and the number of copies of each title 
to be procured. Study of the government bulletin on 
16mm film libraries shows that the public school film 
libraries vary widely in size. Finances play a basic part 
for public schools also. 






Audio Visual News 





Meet Needs of Curriculum 


A long-term program will enable the director and the 
audio-visual committee to begin slowly with funds avail- 
able to purchase the films and filmstrips which will find 
the most immediate and continual use. The purchase of 
films must be governed at first by the needs of the curric- 
ulum, especially those areas which will make full use of 
the aids. Films should not be purchased because they 
have educational value, when they will have little actual 
classroom use due to local conditions. 

While the films purchased at first will be in the areas 
where the most use is to be found for them, the idea 
must not be allowed to develop that the films belong to 
the science teachers alone. Representative films should 
be purchased to serve all areas of the curriculum and 
the number increased as funds become available. If suit- 
able films and filmstrips are actually tried, teachers 
should develop interest and the desire to have more 
audio-visual aids. The long-term plan properly developed 
and carried out will provide for the gradual satisfac- 
tion of all the instructors. No plan serving all fields of 
the curriculum will ever completely satisfy all individuals 


but a fair system will be respected. (To be continued) 





Miraculous Medal Story 
On Sound-Filmstrip 


Excellent material for Marian Year 
celebrations has been produced by the 
Marian Center, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
It consists of a new sound-filmstrip en- 
titled, The Miraculous Medal Story. 

By film and record, the story is told 
in an arresting way of the apparitions of 
our Lady to St. Catherine Laboure to 
whom, in 1830, Mary revealed the medal 
of the Immaculate Conception, more popu- 
larly known as the Miraculous Medal. It 
was the Miraculous Medal which popu- 
larized the knowledge of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception and led to its 
dogmatic definition in 1854. 

The new sound-filmstrip consists of 125 
frames of original, full color art work, 
synchronized with a twenty-minute, long 
playing, RCA Victor, unbreakable vinyl- 
ite record. The script is the work of the 
Reverend Philip E. Dion, C.M., author 
Of The St. John’s Catechism in Sound 
Filmstrip and the unique religious book, 
Keys to the Third Floor. The “Catechism” 
artist, actors, musicians, and technical 
staff collaborated in its productions. 

The record: comes in a beautiful and 
inspiring album on whose back is a his- 
tory of the development of the devotion 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

The project has been sponsored by the 
Children of Mary of the United States 
a a sacrifice gift to our Lady for the 
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centenary of the definition of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. Because 
of this gift, the sound-filmstrip can be 
obtained for the remarkably low price of 
ten dollars for the filmstrip and the accom- 
panying 33 1/3 r.p.m. record. 

The sound-filmstrip may be had by 
sending check or money order to: Marian 
Center, St. Joseph Central House, Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland. (S16) 


Sound-Filmstrips on Sacraments 
in Preparation 


Work is now in progress on a series 
of sound-filmstrips devoted to the Sacra- 
ments, to form the second part of The 
St. John’s Catechism, a sound-filmstrip 
series. According to an announcement by 





Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., the first 
unit of the series will be ready for re- 
lease early in September 1954. 

“Religion teachers all over the coun- 
try,” said Father Mullen referring to the 
10-unit sequence on the Apostles’ Creed, 
“have shown an intense interest in the 
project and have reported the reactions 
of thousands of school children. These in- 
dicate that use of the filmstrip units has 
produced considerably more student in- 
terest and has excited more thoughtful 
discussion among the youngsters than 
any other teaching method in the field 
of religion.” 


The illustration below shows a filmstrip 
being tried out, in unfinished form, with 
a group of children. The photograph was 
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yt: WINSTON BOOTHS 86 and 87 


at the 51st annual convention of the NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION in 
Chicago, April 19-22 

and see 


WINSTON’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


by—Brueckner, Merton, Grossnickle 


The only builders of a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram for grade | through 8 















TEXTBOOKS 

Seeing Numbers (Text-Work- Exploring Numbers, Gr. 5 
book), Gr. | ; 

Rina Henken (ledWed- Understanding Numbers, Gr. 6 
book), Gr. 2 Thinking With Numbers, Gr. 7 


Discovering Numbers, Gr. 3 


Learning Numbers, Gr. 4 Knowing About Numbers, Gr. 8 
WORKBOOKS & MANUALS PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Grades |-8 "Making Arithmetic Meaningful’ 
MANIPULATIVE DEVICES ARITHMETIC NUMBER GAME 
Number As the Child Sees It’ “Spinno” 

























THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
MARY V. BOURKE, Director Catholic Education 





“Another Reason Why We Chose Pentron”’ 


RECORDS or PLAYS 


OVER $ HOURS 


with 
Te) waan 4-4-3 | 


Another exclusive that makes Pen- 
tron today’s best recorder value. 
Easily attaches in less than 2 min- 








utes... also operates 5” or 7” reels | a 
without detaching. This new feature , 
makes the Pentron Portable — $ 50 
Recorder even more suitable for the ° 

many requirements demanded by Complete 









modern educators. 





See ... Hear All the Features that 
make Pentron the Best Recorder Value. Send for FREE Bulletin! 


pa oi THe PENTRON corporation 
PENTRON 
TAPE RECORDER 221 East Cullerton St., Chicago 16, Ill. Dept. CE 3 
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Reel Adapter 
$30.00 
extra 











| The finish is tan wrinkle enamel. 





taken during a class in methods of teach. 


ing religion and shows a group of teach. Sch 
ing Brothers and Sisters observing the 
response of the children to the new unit The 
For this purpose, enlarged photostats [§ ators 
of the artist’s pencil sketches are used specia 
with the dramatization played back from § in © 
a tape recording. Thus revisions and im. § tional 
provements of pictures and script are J tion % 
possible, in the light of student reactions J This 
before the finished colored pictures are J specié 
photographed and the edited tape is used JJ of fo 
to cut the record. Then a complete lesson § patio 
plan is prepared and printed on the In 
“sleave” in which the record comes, cisior 
Collaborating with Father Mullen. jn & sessic 
the production of The St. John’s Cate- & while 
chism, are Rev. Philip E. Dion, CM. §j tively 
dean of the graduate school, St. John’s § inthe 
University, as script writer; Rev. Law- 9 onth 
rence A. Lonergan, C.M., chairman of §§ 13.1 
the department of art at the university, J tion 
as art supervisor; Rev. Frederick Gaulin, f ding 
C.M., faculty member of St. John’s Prep, f of us 
as technical advisor. These are in turn § {ollo 
assisted by an advisory board of diocesan A 
school superintendents, confraternity di- § ators 
rectors, and scriptural and educational J noon 
specialists. (S17) St 
servi 
New Projection Stand and 
“Project-O-Stand,” Model 203 is anew fp 
stand for movie projectors, announced pu 
by the American Products Co., New York q 
69, N. Y. ~~ 
It can be described as adjustable, col- ve 
lapsible, and portable. s 
Its platform, 12” x 19”, is said to be §"' 
a permanent-mold, hi-test aluminum cast- the 
ing, with beaded edges and girder-type 3 
ribs underneath for strength. 1 
The variable height ranges from 24” to a 


44”. The legs may be raised, lowered, or 
made to straddle seats. They are fitted 
with large solid steel tips, threaded to 
screw directly into the casting, with no 
play. The 1%” diameter legs have rubber 
tips to absorb any vibration of the pro- 
jector. 
















| 


Quickly folded, its handle and straps are 
attached to the stand which carries easily, 
weighing only 12 pounds. It lists for 
$33.75, F.O.B., New York. (S18) 
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Special Program for 
School Fund Service Operators 


The nation’s school food service oper- 
ators are having prepared for them a 
special “School Days” program to be held 
in conjunction with the 35th annual na- 
ional restaurant convention and exposi- 
tion at Navy Pier, Chicago, May 10-14. 
This marks the first time that a program 
specially geared to the needs of this group 
of food people has been featured at a 
national restaurant show. 

In a preliminary program meeting, de- 
cision was taken to make it a three-day 
gssion to make such a meeting worth- 
yhile for the food service people. Tenta- 
tively the schedule includes participation 
in the general restaurant operators’ session 
onthe Thursday morning food show, May 
13, This will feature a vegetable presenta- 
tion including: purchasing, storage, han- 
dling, cooking and serving. A presentation 
of useful gadgets and money saving ideas 
follows. 

A shop-talk session for cafeteria oper- 
ators is included in the Thursday after- 
noon program. 

Special closed sessions for school food 
service people would be held on Friday 


Sand Saturday, May 14-15, either at Navy 


Pier or at a hotel or one of the Chicago 
public schools. 

The decision to hold a “School Days” 
program resulted from a recent survey 
of over three hundred and fifty exhibitors. 
Their replies were almost unanimously 
in favor of it, the majority asking what 
they could do to make it successful. 

This year’s exposition will comprise 
%1 booths of food equipment in both 
wings of Chicago’s Navy pier. Hours are 
§:30 am. to 6:00 p.m., daily. 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 360) 


She will be recalled for her previous ar- 
tile “Our Lady of the Canterbury Tales” 
(Oct. 1951). She acts as adviser of her 
school’s paper and annual. 


Sister Anna Marie, P.B V.M., M.A. 


Sister Anna Marie is dean of Presen- 
tation Junior College, now in its third 
year, and also teaches French and educa- 
tion. She is a graduate of Northern State 
Teachers College (Aberdeen, S. D.), has 
a M.A, from the University of Notre 
Dame, and has attended St. Louis Uni- 
versity and is currently working at Mar- 
quette University in journalism. Sister 
was honored last year at the South Da- 
kota H. S. Press Association annual con- 
vention for her having taught journalism 
2) years. The bulk of her teaching has 
ven in secondary schools, although she 

n her teaching career in a rural 
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school and spent nine years teaching in 
the grades. This year she is putting into 
practice some of the ideas contained in 
her article. She is one of a committee 
of three Sisters who are planning the 
faculty meetings for the year at her col- 
lege. She has contributed to the English 
Journal. 


Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J. 


Sister St. Francis contributes another 
of her stories for retelling in the class- 
room. 


Edward Francis Mohler, M.A., Litt.B. 


Mr. Mohler was introduced to our 
readers in February 1954. 


Rev. William B. Rochford 


Father Rochford was introduced in our 
issue of June 1952, wherein he sum- 
marized a survey he had made of existing 
Catholic film libraries. His present ar- 
ticle serves to point the way to those who 
wish to organize a film library. 


Our Review Table 
(Continued from page 391) 
noted French surgeon, sets out to an- 
swer the questions: “What kind and 
what degree of physical torture did 
our Lord suffer during His agony?” 
and “What was the medical cause of 


COMPLETELY NEW! 


American Seating 
High-School Desk No.445 


MODERN STYLING 


GREATEST STUDENT COMFORT 


STEEL PYLON CONSTRUCTION 


Developed through extensive 
research to meet the needs of 
Junior-Senior high-school 
students. Embodies suggestions 
of educators, architects, 
designers. Cradleform seat, for 
comfortable, dynamic posture, 
rotates on silent nylon bearings— 
allowing ingress and egress in 

one natural motion. Adequate, 
sloped working surface. Generous 
leg. knee, body room. Visible, 
handy book space. Height range 
for 7th through 12th grades. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 Folder fully 
describing the design, construction 
and adaptability of this brand-new 
and modern unit. Dept. 11. 





Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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filmstrips on: 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING 


TEEN-AGE CLOTHING 
ETIQUETTE 
BUSINESS ETIQUETTE 
CHEMISTRY 
(INTERIOR) DECORATING 
SHOPWORK 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
MATHEMATICS 
UNITED NATIONS 


write: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42 St. — New York 36 


NYLON "UTILITY" BAGS «c6”) 
School Colors, Name & Seal 


' 


{7 ge, 


(MIN. QUANTITY—2 DOZEN) 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
WATER REPELLENT 


All Ameriran Asrorp. 
205 WEST 19th STREET N.Y. C (11) 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and gen- 
eral for religious, educational and lay 
markets can help you. Write for free 
brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, 
which describes our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 


= Press, Inc., Dept. E-43 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 





PICTURE POST CARDS 
Pita Cease CMe CO Meh Lacey 
CREATE GREATER INTEREST IN YOUR INSTITUTION WITH 
ee o ea ee ee eee Lm ae mt) 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y 





His death?” It is reported that when 
his conclusions were made known in 
Europe they caused Pope Pius to go 
pale with grief and to complain, “We 
did not know; nobody has ever told 
us that.” The plates include several 
photographs of the Holy Shroud of 
Turin. 


The Legacy of Chopin. 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 
1954; pages 113; price $2.50). The 
teacher of music will find grist for his 
mill particularly in the second and third 
chapters of this short work on Chopin: 
“The Teacher” and “Freedom of Inter- 
pretation.” 


3y Jan Holeman 


The Easter Book. By Francis X. Weiser, 
S.J. (Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York, 1954; pages 224; price $3). 
Father Weiser, of Weston College, has 
“tried to collect and explain the origin, 
history, and significance of both the 
liturgical and popular customs and 
celebrations that have grown in the 
course of many centuries around the 
observance of the great feast—in fact, 
the greatest one—of Christianity.” It 
is a very readable book, for Lenten 
reading. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Code 

No. 

$1 All American Ascorp. _- 

$2. Allen Silk Mills 

S3 American Seating Co. 

$4 Artvue Post Card Co. 

Bi Benziger Brothers, Inc. __ 

$& Beseler, Charlies, Co. ______ 361 

B2 Catholic Book Publishing Co. 4 

S6 Coronet Films 

S7 Davenport, A. C., & Son, Inc. 396 

$8 Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 

Exposition Press, Inc. _____ 404 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. ___ 40 

Lohmann, The E. M. Co._Cover 4 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. _____ 3B 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept. 

Moore, E. R. Co. _____ ____ 39% 

Neumade Products Corp. ___ 394 


Pentron Corporation, The __ 402 
Pflaum, Geo. A., Pub., Inc.__ 362 
Sheed & Ward 

Silver Burdett Co. 

Singer, The L. W. Co., Inc._ 3% 
Society for Visual Education, 


B3 
Ba 
BS 


B6 
s9 


$10 
$11 
$12 
B7 
Bs 
BS 
B10 
$13 
B12 Wagner, Joseph F., Inc.__. 398 
Cover 3 
Ward, The C. E. Co. _____.. 40 
B11 Warp Publishing Co. ___-__- 394 
S15 Viewlex, Inc. _...------ Cover 2 
B13 Winston, The John C., Co. __ 402 


$14 


Catholic Colleges and Schools 


Caldwell College 


Caldwell, N. J. A four-year liberal arts college 
for women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic. Accredited by the Middle States Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Arts. 
sciences, business, teacher training, library 
science, music. B.A., B.S., A.A. degrees. Tuition 
$350, board $550. Catalogue: Registrar, Caldwell. 
New Jersey. 


Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business. 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual progress, physi- 
cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre campus. 70th 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, Oakdale, 
L. I., New York. 


SERVICE COUPON 

For obtaining further information 
about products advertised in THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR and _ those 
described in the News of School Supplies 
and Equipment and Book News columns. 


54-7 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further information 
about products advertised or described 
which I have encircled, without cost 
to me: 


CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


Villanova Preparatory School 


A distinctive, accredited, residential high school 
9th to 12th grades, situated in beautiful, health 
ful mountains. Established 1926. Located nes 
Los Angeles. Extensive campus. All sports, mem 
ber Tri-Valley Conference. Gymnasium. Swim 
ming pool. All semi-private deluxe rooms. Fal 
Term registrations close May 15th. Augustinia 
Fathers. Route 2, Box 10, Ojai, California. 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A four-year college for wome: 
Grants bachelor’s degrees. Courses in art, bus 
ness education, English, education, home ee 
nomics, languages, mathematics, music, philos 
phy, physical education, religion, natural_sciencel, 
social sciences, and speech and drama. Conducted 
by the Sisters Adorers of the Most Preciou 
Blood. Address the Registrar. 


Cardinal Farley Military Academy 

Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. ¥. High school and 7% 
and 8th grades. Preparatory for leading colless 
and service schools. All modern fireproof dor 
mitories. Small classes. Close supervision. A 
sports. R.O.T.C. (55c). Conducted by the Chri 
tian Brothers of Ireland. For catalogue apply « 
Registrar. 


B1, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6, B7, B8, BY, 
B10, Bll, B12, B13. 

S1, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 99, 
$10, S11, $12, $13, S14, S15, Si6 
$17, $18, S19. 


(Please Print) 
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New—Beautifully Mlustrated—Inexpensive—Series for Children 


THE GRADE PATRON SERIES 


by Sister Margaret Mary, C.R.S.M., M.A. 


Community Supervisor of the Elementary Schools 
for the Sisters of Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


gees e8887 


S83 5 


A series of four page brochures for children designed to instill a greater 
interest in and love for the Saints. Published with Ecclesiastical Imprimatur. 


Eacu BrRocHURE OFFERS: 


29988292 


1—Original interpretative drawing in four colors. 


2—Brief biography of the Saint. 


‘ ' 


3—An explanation and application of a grade virtue. 


4—Selected Ejaculations. 


: 
@ 
ZS. 
Ww 


The text matter is at grade level easily understood by the child. The large 
type selected by experts is ideal for children. Buff, tint paper, eliminates 
light glare, assures legibility. All based on present day pedagogical prin- 
ciples blend to establish a unique, practical appeal for children. 


Order Now! This Colorful-Comprehensive Grade Patron Series. 
Ready for Immediate Delivery—Grade 1A to 4B Inclusive. 


Patron Grade Virtue Grade 
The Child Jesus Obedience 1A 
Guardian Angel Kindness 1B 
Our Blessed Mother Honesty 2A 
St. Tarcisius Dev. to Blessed Sacrament 2B 
St. Anne Prayerfulness 3A 
St. Francis of Assisi Prayerfulness 3A 
St. John the Baptist Courage 3B 
St. Theresa of the Child Jesus Courage 3B 
St. Francis Xavier Gift of Faith 4A 
St. Rose of Lima Virtue of Faith 4A 
St. Aloysius Purity 4B 
St. Agnes Purity 4B 
St. Isaac Jogues Purity of Faith 4B 


Complete Set — 1 of each title — $1.00 
50 or more — one title or assorted @ 5¢ each net 


In preparation—Grade 5A to 8B Inclusive 


C. WILDERMANN, CO., INC. 


26 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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30 volumes 


The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


First published in 1829 
Here are some of the big features you'll find in the 1954 printing 


* 698-page alphabetical and * literary allusions and 
topical index personalities 


10,000 illustrations (many in * hundreds of maps and charts 
full color) in color 


* 
* 58,443 authoritative articles great literature in digest form 
* 


2,488 new illustrations added ‘ , . 
since 1951 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 
The 1954 Encyclopedia Americana contains new 
articles in the fields of Science, the Social Studies, 
Business and Industry, Language and Literature, 
The Arts, Religion, and Education. Discover the 
many ways this fine encyclopedia can be of service 
to you! Mail the coupon today! 


_ EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
2 West 45 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of the 36-page illustrated book 
let describing The Encyclopedia AMERICANA. 


Name. 
Address 

City 

Title (if any) 
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Attractive Trade-In Allowances to Schools and Libraries 
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